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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

I. STATEMENT OP THE PROBLEM 
Contemporary Meanings of Evangelism 

Evangelism is a uniquely Christian word, depend¬ 
ing on its grammatical usage, terminologically meaning 

the bringing of good tidings, good news, the reward for 

<1 

good news, gospel, or to preach the gospel. The com¬ 
mon denominator of meaning implied in "to preach the 
gospel" is bound up with some understanding of "Jesus," 
"Jesus Christ," or just "Christ." "What that meaning is, 
is the core of the problem for contemporary usage of 
"evangelism." There seems to be no clear agreement with¬ 
in Christian circles as to the essence of Christianity, 
or even better, its criterion. There is only a vague 
common denominator of reference. As a result of this 
theological impasse, the contemporary idea of evangelism 
among American Christian churches is theologically hollow 
and deceiving. It Is a church by-word with every 
imaginable connotation. It can be commonly meant to 

Friedrich Bauch, ,» in Gerhard 

Kittel (ed.), Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964-71), II, 707-734'. 
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refer to such, varied interests as neon signs, tract pass¬ 
ing, witnessing, and even fund raising. And within the 
cast of its shadow, the churches program a host of ex¬ 
periences, from the intimate to the impersonal, the one- 
to-one testimony to the crusade, local and world-wide 
alike, with little regard for its proper understanding, 
or its appropriate function. 

To some churches, evangelism is a method or tool 
for attracting disenchanted Christians from other Christ¬ 
ian churches. This attempt can "be conceived as either 
inter-denominational, or inner-denominational. The in¬ 
tent, in either case, is normally the building up of a 
particular church role, or membership. A good example 
is Evangelicalism’s increasing fragmentation into denom¬ 
inations during the nineteenth century while still main- 

2 

taining inter-denominational fatemalism. Under the 
guise of evangelism, dissenting churchmen formed churches 
that competitively sought membership from their parent 
church and other newly formed dissentent churches. So 
much in fact was this the case, that to a great extent 
the newly formed denominations were created around 
organizational and stylistic preferences, for which 
evangelism became the hearld, rather than theological 
coneerns. 

2 _ 

William G. McLoughlin, The American Evangelicals . 
1800-1900 (Hew York: Harper & How, 1968), p. 5. 
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Another contemporary meaning of evangelism is 


that of works-righteousness understood by many as soul¬ 
saving. Evangelism quickly is elevated to a position of 
"gospel.” In other words, the winning of a convert re¬ 
sults in the new adherent*s need to win another convert, 
ad infinitum . Thus the winning of souls becomes more im¬ 
portant than the convert, and evangelism is the new "gos¬ 
pel" for achieving this form of works-righteousness sal¬ 
vation. 

Evangelism has been most radically removed from 
its theological heritage when developed stylistically and 
psychologically as a fortification for particular theo¬ 
logical and church traditions. In so far as it was 
possible to identify evangelism as a methodological tool 
for a particular group, whatever independent theological 
integrity that evangelism has held in Christian heritage 
is summarily dismissed. American Evangelicalism is rich 
in illustrations of this type of fortification within one 
developing tradition. For example, Nathaniel ¥. Taylor 
believed that men were so constituted by God that their 
self-love could be appealed to and that an inclination to 
act rightly was subject to moral persuasion by the preach 
er. Thus, in the movement, he pioneered revivalism and a 
concentration upon the practical aspects of soul saving 
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as key to evangelism."^ Proper employment of -"evangelism” 
became the ultimate concern. A Christocentric theology, 
focusing on the "personality of Jesus," became more im¬ 
portant than Taylor’s moral persuasion in the 1830’s un¬ 
der the influence of Horace Bushnell and Henry Ward Eeech 
er. Eaphasis upon the intuitive perception of truth 
through the "feelings or emotions of the heart" was cen¬ 
tral to their preaching, as was the resulting class con¬ 
sciousness which developed from the assertion that a less 
esthetically refined message of Jesus’ love was needed 
for the toughened or unassimilated hearts of the lower 

4 

classes. Evangelicalism developed under this influence 
an evangelism of pietism, once again reducing evangelism 
to revivalistic machinery void of an inherent theological 
criterion. 

The most widespread confusion comes when evangel¬ 
ism in any of its common meanings, is applied to the 
church's attempt to preach to Christians and non-Christ¬ 
ians alike. Consequently, the meaning of evangelism 
merges with definitions of mission, causing the dis¬ 
sipation of both efforts. Thus the goal of broad-based 
evangelistic programs of major denominations, like the 
United Methodist Church, is to impact the life of an 

^Ibid., p.. 7. ^Ibid., p. 14. 
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entire continent, confronting every person, and thereby 
addressing itself to the sphere of Christian and reli¬ 
gious pluralism head-on.^ This attempt to see evangelism 
as mission is particularly problematical, and will be 
taken up in full in the next chapter. 

Christians, in so far as they are involved in the 
ministry of the church, have given evangelism implicat¬ 
ions beyond the theological criterion of its origin. 
Evangelism has become its own theology, making it not 
only mean in gless, but demonic for the Church. Presently, 
it has become a wall dividing Christians. However, the 
concept is too powerful and useful for Christian tradi¬ 
tion to discard, and must be given a new birth. The re¬ 
birth of a biblical understanding of evangelism would 
mean the demise of its present commonly understood appli¬ 
cation, but the resurrection of its theological origin. 

Evangelism and Christian Pluralism 

A growing value attached to pluralistic modes of 
existence in secular society is beginning to make itself 
felt in the Christian Church’s self Identity. Ho long¬ 
er will the Christian Church be able to ignore the im¬ 
portance and depth of the task to live united in a 

c 

’’Key ’73”.A Tract prepared by the Board on 
Evangelism of the United Methodist Church (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1971). 
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pluralistic framework. Emanating from this state of 
affairs, the challenge to the Church is one of putting 
its own house in order, before trying to make statements 
about secular pluralism. Christianity suffers from a 
deep fragmentation or pluralism, and most immediately 
needs to see in this challenge ways to dialogue among 
itself. In order to do this, Christianity must come to 
the realization that a Christian pluralism is not only 
ultimately necessary and valuable, but Christian. 
Heretofore the mode of Christianity has all to often been 
captured in the endless battle between orthodoxy and 
heresy, and not a fundamentally sound pluralism. Evange¬ 
lism has within its historical heritage the power to make 
a significant step in this direction for the Church if 
only understood for what it is, and not what it has 
become. 

Evangelism and the Christian Criterion 

The problem hereby created is one of recovering 
in evangelism a common Christian criterion that can be 
used to help solidify the Church’s own pluralistic 
struggle. The struggle of evangelism, and the problem of 
a common criterion within Christianity, is more than any¬ 
thing else a way of speaking faithfully. When right¬ 
fully seen, evangelism is the Church’s living hope for 
unification and self-understanding. 
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II. JUSTIFICATION OF THE PHOBLEM 

One of the most mistreated, misunderstood, and 
damaging aspects of contemporary American Christianity is 
its sects. When suggested its sects might just in fact 
he ’’Christian,” Christian churches emerging from apa¬ 
thetic distance are hard pressed to even declare the 
sects as heretical. When further employed to consider 
some legitimate Christian ties exist between themselves 
and the sects, they are left dumfounded. Although there 
are other important current manifestations of the misuse 
of evangelism and its theological criterion, the problem 
of contemporary Christianity’s treatment of ’’Christian” 
sects is justification alone for the consideration of the 
problem to be herein investigated. 

Not disconnected from this problem is the quest¬ 
ion of the fuzzy amalgamation of evangelism and mission in 
the contemporary Christian Church. This must be treated 
prior to considering the recovered sense of evangelism to 
’’Christian” sects, but in that process of delineating 
evangelism, we will note the necessity of raising the 
latter question. 

The scope of investigation proposed here has its 
limitations. Evangelism can be encountered from man y 
fronts, equally important. The inadequacy of treating 
only one front, and that one severly limited, will be 
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only to apparent as this work unfolds. The more im¬ 
portant approaches fall under the categories of psycho¬ 
logical behaviour and conditioning, cultural community 
styles and allegiances, communication theories, theology, 
church history, and organization and management theories. 
Most important, however, is the question of the New 
Testament basis. This investigation is limited solely 
to exploring that question, and in only one way among 
many; namely, the establishment of a Christian criterion 
witnessed in the writings of the primitive church’s in¬ 
terpretations of the Gospel. 

III. ORGANIZATION OP THE THESIS 

Attention to this problem will be divided into 
three basic concerns. The first, chapter two, will be 
given over to recovering the sense of evangelism under¬ 
stood by the early church. This will be done with 
particular concern for separating evangelism from con¬ 
temporary understandings of mission. The confusion be¬ 
tween the two must be overcome if the importance of evan¬ 
gelism is to be understood. The second, chapters three 
through five, will deal with New Testament research and 
discoveries leading to a possible Christian criterion for 
evaluating Christian pluralism. The establishment of one 
such option will be used to formulate an orthodox Christ¬ 
ian position for evangelistic dialectic between the 
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orthodox churches and "Christian” sects. The last con¬ 
cern, chapter six, is designed to show a parallism be¬ 
tween the primitive church and contemporary "Christian" 
sects and orthodox churches, thereby establishing organic 
links among contemporary pluralistic Christianity. The 
conclusion will attempt to focus the role evangelism can 
play in establishing a renewed Christian pluralism. 

IV. PREVIOUS STUDIES 

The unique contribution of this investigation lies 
in its super imp osment of evangelism on Christian plural¬ 
ism. The best works on evangelism are longitudinal 
studies of its historical characteristics, and the worse 
are despicable trinitarian statements of personal con¬ 
fessions. There are, of course, also the methodological 
treatises. Sectarian studies are "objective" and offer 
no meeting of Christian worlds. Eor do sectarian or or¬ 
thodox writings attempt to make much of their common 
claims. These things considered, this investigation 
arises more from contemporary demands on the Church than 
fallacies or inadequacies, per se , of earlier studies. 

Y. METHOD OP PROCEDURE 

This investigation relies solely upon academic 
research and formulations from it. 
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CHAPTER II 


EVANGELISM DELINEATED 

I. EARLY CHURCH UNDERSTANDING OP 
EVANGELISM AS MISSION 

One dimension of evangelism presently assumed as 
organic, the idea that evangelism can be considered as 
mission, must be challenged. Namely, the idea that 
evangelism is preaching the Gospel to non-Christians, in¬ 
stead of mission. There is sufficient warrant from New 
Testament research and early church history to document a 
distinction. As long as the efforts of evangelism are 
channeled into mission, only a weakening of the church can 
occur. We therefore must first consider the early church 
understanding of evangelism, then second, the same under¬ 
standing of mission to make the necessary distinction. 

The early church in its initial period was in 
principle open to all who came into contact with her 
preaching, making no distinction between evangelism and 

mission. She was a missionary church in the best sense; 

1 

she lived through the mission and for the mission. It 
was a matter of course that the Gospel had to be pro¬ 
claimed, and mission a conscious necessity. We have an 

1 Perdinand Hahn, Mission in the New Testament (Na¬ 
perville: Allenson, 1965 ), p. 16. 
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example of this in Paul’s remarks in 1 Corinthians 14, 

where he makes plain that the church service must not 

only conduce to the edification of the Church itself, but 

also guarantee that those who doubt and disbelieve may be 
2 

won over. 

The Hew Testament community used three words for 
its evangelism and mission, Kqpom i *1 , 
and J&fTOptiyi , and which as we will see, all have the 
same Christocentric content. 

Three Words to Proclaim the Same Gospel 

T& eOtiyyihoy/ . The "good news," to , 

became the content of the Hew Testament community’s mes¬ 
sage. This was the proclamation of the anticipated mes- 

3 

siah come, bringing rescue from the world's needs. It 
was not based primarily just on the fact of Jesus’ resur¬ 
rection. That alone would not have been significant 
enough, because it appears John the Baptist was rumoured 
to have been raised from the dead, as well as people 
brought to life miraculously by Jesus himself. However, 
significant was the fact that it was Jesus, who had 
"claimed" he was bringing eschatological salvation, rose 

2 Ibid., p. 137. 

■^Michael Green, Evangelism in the Early Church 
(Grand Eapids: Eerdmaas, 1970), p.T8. 
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from the tomb. As the word spread, Jesus who came as the 

hearld of the good news, became himself the content of the 

good news. Jesus was the one and only subject of the good 
5 

news. Although each of the canonical Gospels, and Paul, 
portray the "good news" differently, all maintain Jesus 
as the content. 

For Mark, this "good news" was a message with a 
specific content, which could be believed in and pro¬ 
claimed. Mark gives his Gospel a framework which covers 
the period from the baptism of John to Jesus 1 resurrect¬ 
ion, consistently centered on the redemptive death of 
Jesus.^ Mark's message can be called the good news of 

God’s kingly rule, or simply the one who inaugurates that 
7 

rule, Jesus. In either case, Jesus was central to the 
message. 

> / 

Paul using the noun form, £<i*yy \0\) , like Mark, 

equates the "good news" with Jesus, in addition to making 

8 




the cross and resurrection central. 

It was Jesus as the content of TO that 

was unique for early Christians. The word T® CvJ^yytXioV 
already had significance in both Jewish and Pagan circles 
as the word par excellence for announcing victory over 
hostile forces, communications from the Gods, and 


4 Ibid., p. 49. 5 Ibid., p. 51. 6 Ibid., p. 53. 

7- 8 

J -bid., p. 52. Ibid., p. 54. 
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uniquely in reference to the Imperial Cult. In the latter 

case, the announcement of an Baperor's birth, his coming 

of age, and his ascension were all celebrated with joy 

and sacrifice by a people thankful for the salvation he 
9 

brought them. How it was Jesus who brought salvation. 

Luke, in the same vein, uses not the noun, but the 
verb form,£iWyy» translating the Hebrew sub¬ 
stantive participle found frequently in 2 Isaiah, and the 
participle form, , to signify Jesus as 

the fulfillment of the Messianic conception of the ’’good 
news” proclaimed especially in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms.^ Once again, Jesus became the content of the 
"good news.” 




n/. The second word widely used in the 


Hew Testament to proclaim the message of early Christian 

/ / 
evangelism was K *^06Gti\) . The verb form, (to 

proclaim), had precisely the same meaning as f 


11 


And 


for many of its occurrences in the Hew Testament. 

/ 

the proclamation, KnpvyA *, is understood by Paul, the only 

man to use it apart from the "preaching of Jonah," as 

' ' 12 


identical withf^/Y*A»©'/ . 

tl0\PTU0l\'J . John's Sospel \xses in 




9 Ibid., p. 56. 10 Ibid., p. 57. 11 Ibid., p. 59. 

12 Ibid., p. 58 . 
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exclusion of and \%Hf06tTti\J . John is con¬ 

vinced that Jesus is the Absolute become contemporary to 

13 

bring us new life through "knowing" him. Such a stag¬ 
gering claim can only be witnessed to, not proved, if we 
understand John's use ofFirst, you can wit¬ 
ness to the evidence by which you were convinced, allow¬ 
ing its inherent truth to again elicit faith; second, you 

can witness to the truth of those claims in your life and 
14 

experience. Soren Kierkegaard explains this by point¬ 
ing out that as a teacher can only assist at the birth of 

truth and knowledge, the teacher’s identity is unimoort- 

15 

ant at the time of the disclosure. let Jesus is brought 
strongly into relief as the content of "the witness" in 
this Gospel, because of the belief that only a divine 

16 

witness can substantiate the claims of a divine person. 

4 

The history of the root JMfSTtifitji calls for the distinctive 

personal content we see here attributed to Jesus. It was 

a legal term, frequently used to denote witness to facts 

and events on the one hand, and truths vouched for on the 
17 

other. In either case, the all important element was the 

personal assurance and involvement of the one making the 
18 

witness. 

Content of Early Church Evangelism and Mission 

13 Ibid., p, 74. l4 Ibid., pp. 74f. 15 Ibid., p. 74. 
l6 Ibid., p. 75. 17 Ibid., p. 70 l8 Ibid. 
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In the New Testament accounts we have examined, 
one constant stands out in the early church’s evangelism 
and mission. This was the person of Jesus as sole con¬ 
tent of their proclamation. They made no radical distinct- 

19 

ion between a Jesus of history, nor the Christ of faith. 
Their distinctions were rather consequences of the evan¬ 
gelist’s skill at translating his message into words and 

ideas readily understood by those to whom he spoke, and to 

20 

the background and conditions of his hearers. 

II. EVANGELISM VS. MISSION 

Above, the early church accounts of how Jesus was 
represented as essential content of Christian faith, are 
only one step above primitive church formulations. Once 
the Church began growing, and its early exuberance wore 
down, more attention was given to formulating the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of its faith. In this process, a 
literary form, "gospel,” was created by codifying one of 

the primitive church’s understandings of Jesus into a 
21 

credal formula. This primitive understanding was the 
kerygmatic gospel. The unfortunate result of this co¬ 
dification was that this creed came to be used more as a 

1Q on 

*Ibid., p. 277. Ibid., p. 276. 

21 _ 

dames M. .Hobinson, and Helmut Koester, Traject¬ 
ories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Portress 
Press, 1971), PP. 19&ff. 
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test of orthodoxy than as a pointer to what God had done 
for men through the life and death of Jesus; the chasm 
between apologetics and evangelism began. The Church now 
became deeply concerned with right beliefs among its ad¬ 
herents, and only secondarily with converting new believ¬ 
ers. It is exactly this development which led to the 
emergence of a distinction between evangelism and mission 

in the early church. We rely on Ferdinand Haines book 

22 

Mission in the Hew Testament to discuss this further. 

In the life of the early church one of the first 
and fundamental problems was the issue of the gentile 
mission, a development which me must pass over entirely. 
But once the gentile mission had been favorable decided, a 
second problem, which had not been so acute in the earli¬ 
est period, then came to the surface. This was the nature 
of the relationship between mission and church. Christ¬ 
ianity no longer identified its service primarily from 

the point of view of its missionary task, but rather from 

23 

its existence as a Church amid the world. The mission¬ 
ary task was delegated and co-ordinated as an eccesiolog- 
24 

ical problem. It was not only a question of practic¬ 
ality; it was a new theological realization. 

Post-Pauline and Johannine Period 

22 Hahn, op. cit. 2 ^Ibid., p. 166. 2 ^Ibid. 
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Peter and Paul . By focusing on the Hew Testament 
picture of the Church given us by the post-Pauline and 
Johannine tradition, we will be able to contrast the ra¬ 
pid shifts and redefinitions of mission to that of the 
early church. 

The first signs of this development follow the 
martyrdom of the two apostles, Peter and Paul. In mark¬ 
ed contrast to their missionary epoch, now the work of 
developing, consolidation, and caring for the churches, 

became distinct - one may perhaps even say to some degree 
25 

separated. The restrictions developing around who may 

partake of the lord's Supper were symptomatic of this 

26 

trend (cf. 1 Cor. 16:22, Didache 10:6, and 9:5). An¬ 
other case in point is the speech attributed to Paul in 
Acts 20:18-35 as he departs from Miletus. The consequence 
is a tighter church community and heightened attention on 
preaching within the Church. Concentration on the life 
and strengthening of the churches shifted radically the 
understanding of mission belonging formerly to the early 
church. 

Colossians . Por Colossians, the gentile mission, 
per se , is only a forerunner of the reality of salvation; 
the conclusive salvation of the world belongs only to the 

25 Ibid., p. 137. 26 Ibid., p. 138. 
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27 

historical existence of the Church. This is to say, 

that although the reality of the Church among the 

gentiles is to hear the mystery made known to God’s 

saints amid the gentile nations, the lord's presence in 

this world is achieved by the existing Church among the 
2 8 

gentiles. Although the missionary task goes on, the 

Church's signal responsibility to the world lies in its 

29 

growth towards perfection. 

Ephesians . Ephesians represents a stage in the 

gentile mission that divorces declarations about the 

edification of the Church from those about mission. 

Whereas in Colcssians Paul is represented as caring for 

the preservation of the Church in the right faith, and 

as responsible for the mission to the gentiles, here Paul 

is represented as only having to preach to the gentiles 

(Eph. 3:8f); the key difference is that the term "gentile” 

has undergone a change in meaning so as to include only 

those gentiles who are accepted into the body of Christ, 

30 

and to whom his mystery is made known. Ephesians re¬ 
tains the Pauline conception here that there is no longer 
any distinction between Jews and gentiles in the Church. 
That unity is already realized in Christ, determining and 

27 Ibid., p. 147. 28 Ibid. 29 Ibid. 

30 

Ibid., p. 149. 
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deciding in advance the nature of the Church. But this 
insight comes only through the Apostles, the stewards of 
God's grace, who, by their taking the Gospel to the 

3 ? 

gentiles, created the one Church in the world. How the 

33 

church is here for the wisdom of the ages and powers. 

The exciting point Ephesians scores is that with 

the establishment of the Church, "the Apostolic and the 

fundamental missionary functions become an entity sui 

generis , distinguished from the Church's possession of 

34 

the present reality of salvation." Just as Christ's 
saving action is present in the Gospel, so the Apostolic 
office on which the Church was established, and the 
missionary task of the Gospel, are living realities.^ 
Although in the separation of Church and mission the mis¬ 
sionary task is not considered external to the Church's 
existence, it is accorded introductory and subordinate; 
the essence of the Church is its visible witness to the 
reality of God's salvation, while the concept of Church 
is only seen and determined in its missionary relation.^ 

Letters of John . The complete deterioration of 
the early church's missionary self-understanding, and the 
post-Pauline communities, is seen in the letters of John. 

31 32 33 34 

^ Ibid., p. 151. Ibid. ^Ibid. ^ Ibid. 

35 36 

Ibid. ^ Ibid., p. 152. 
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They show an almost complete breakdown of understanding 

the Church's function and existence from a missionary 

point of view. Missionary activity is now being used to 

combate heresy, with the inevitable break between church 

and missionary concerns in favor of the Church priori- 

37 

ties. 

Evangelism Distinguished 

Summarizing this sketch of the two concepts of 
evangelism and mission in the Uew Testament, it is clear 
that though in the early church they were once the same 
concept, by the time of the writings of the post-Pauline 
and Johannian tradition, they had become distinct funct¬ 
ions of the Christian community. The synoptists preserve 
to a high degree the missionary concern of the earliest 
Christians' understanding of evangelism; but as the 
Church developed, the spreading of the "good news" de¬ 
veloped in two directions: ecclesiastical and missionary. 
Though intimately related, evangelism by the Church be¬ 
came distinct from mission. It was narrowly defined to 
exclude concerns that were not involved with the exist ¬ 
ing Christian community. Evangelism was no longer mis¬ 
sionary. Within this context, evangelism can now be re- 
fered to as the activity of sustaining and unbuilding the 

37 Ibid., p. 162. 
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Church as God's, witness to the world . or more simply, of 
speaking; faithfully . 


III. SUMMARY 

This chapter attempts to dispense with images sur¬ 
rounding the word evangelism that would be detrimental to 
clearly focusing on the problem of this paper. It was 
stressed before that evangelism is a scatter-gun approach 
for any problem that ails the churches, and that too often 
it is neither effective nor responsible to its tradition. 
Whether or not its development was beneficial to the 
Church's cause is not our concern. What is our concern, 
is that the contemporary Church has glossed over this dis¬ 
tinction between evangelism and mission, probably more to 
the detriment of mission, but nevertheless, a problem to 
the effective employment of both. 
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CHAPTER III 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN PLURALISM 
I. PRIMITIVE PLURALISM 

Thus far, the role argued for evangelism in the 
early church presupposes the "critical'’ judgment that 
there was in fact a multiplicity of views and doctrines 
about Jesus from the very beginning - a view not popularly 
accepted among critical New Testament scholarship until 
after the publication of Walter Bauer's book. Orthodoxy 
and Heresy in Earliest Christianity . This presupposition 
of a primitive Christian pluralism is integral to under¬ 
standing the struggle among early Christians to inter¬ 
relate pluralistic theologies. Por if this is not main¬ 
tained, then the distinction which developed between evan¬ 
gelism and mission makes little sense. Implied then, of 
course, is the obvious assumption that the Church's con¬ 
centration on "sustenance and upbuilding" was demanded be¬ 
cause of internal strife, i.e., pluralistic theologies. 
Mission to the non-Christian is what we have seen take 
second place to this problem. 

Prior to Walter Bauer's thesis, scholarship gen¬ 
erally denied any pluralism such as he suggests. It is an 
important enough turning point in New Testament investiga¬ 
tion that the problem and theory he dealt with need be 
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presented to substantiate our presuppositions. However, 
to his conclusions we can only allude and refer. They are 
too expansive to explore by detailed example. The problem 
is orthodoxy, and to get at this, it is necessary to re¬ 
call the manner in which the early church was viewed be¬ 
fore Bauer’s Orthodoxy and Heresy . This view began 
Christian church history with a definite set of doctrinal 
beliefs which determined its course in an unaltered, 
orthodox, single strand of development. 1 

The Orthodox Position 

In the beginning was the self-revelation of Jesus. 

Jesus is known to have revealed the pure doctrine to his 

apostles partly before his death, and partly in the forty 

2 

days prior to his attested ascension. The development of 
the Christian church is continued following Jesus’ as¬ 
cension by the carrying of the Gospel, unadulterated, to 
the world now apportioned among themselves.^ 

The post-Apostolic period is claimed to have 

George Strecker, "A Report on the Hew Edition of 
Walter Bauer’s RechtglSubigkeit und Ketzerei im Sltesten 
Christenturn ,” Journal of Bible and Religion, XXXIII 
January 1965 ), 55 . 

2 

Robert A. Kraft, "Introduction," in Walter Bauer, 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadel¬ 
phia: Portress Press, 1971 ), p. xxiii. 

3 Ibid. 
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continued the further expansion of the Gospel, marked 

especially by the continuance of harmony in the community’s 

4 

faith and doctrine, as well as its missionary activity. 

The Church was not hindered by external forces as much as 

by obstacles from within it, and even these were considered 

scarcely as an intrusive element disruptive of the orthod- 

5 

ox harmony, but as its ’’waste-product." Heresy, the 
development from unbelief to right belief, and then wrong 
belief, was the abandonment of pure doctrine, not a dis¬ 
ruption of the orthodox harmony. In fact, the heresies 
affected the orthodox church by functioning so as to con¬ 
firm its integrity and orthodoxy.® Generally speaking, 
orthodoxy had only to profit from heresy, because it first 

believed that only impure motives drive the heretic from 
7 

the church , and secondly, that right belief is invincib¬ 
le, naturally driving out unbelief and false belief.® 

After reading Bauer, the problem with this ortho¬ 
dox position is obvious. The simple agreement to the 
’’ecclesiastical position” of the second century church is 
too dependent on the views of one party - a party which 

through as much merit as historical chance dominated the 

9 

period if only by silencing the others. Hew Testament 

4 5 6 

Strecker, op. cit., p. 53. Ibid. Ibid. 

7 8 

Kraft, op. cit. Ibid., p. xxiv. 

9 

Ibid., p. xxi. 
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scholarship has succeeded the age where one can naively 
look back upon primitive biblical periods from the end of 
canonization, and pretend to understand properly. We have 
become accustomed to viewing writings in their own time 
and light. That same approach must be taken to understand 
orthodoxy, and in particular, its relation to the heretics. 
They were the real problem orthodoxy faced. Thus we can¬ 
not evaluate heretics with the eye-glass of an ecclesiast¬ 
ical doctrine that was then developing and which also 

10 

later became a ready-made norm by which to judge them. 

For to do so would lead to the untenable position of posit¬ 
ing a period in Christian origins when ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trines represent the prior and right belief, while heres- 

11 

ies were somehow always a deviation from it! This, how¬ 
ever, was the position of Origen: “All heretics at first 

are believers, then later they swerve from the rule of 
12 

faith." 

It is not difficult to criticize this position. 

Howhere, for example, is it obvious that the ecclesiastic- 

13 

al doctrine was yet present with Jesus nor his disciples. 
Eather, the illogical orthodox position Ignores the natur- 
progression of unbelief moving "directly” to what it would 
call false belief, because it needed to maintain the 


10 

12 


Ibid., p. xxii. 11 Ibid., p. xxiv. 

* 13 

•Ibid., p. xxiii. ^Ibid., p. xxiv. 
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progression of orthodoxy prior to heresy. For from 
perpetuating the belief that there was no early pluralism, 
only a continual orthodox expansion, comes orthodoxy's 
strength and position. 

alter Bauer's Thesis 

It will be beneficial to briefly state Bauer's 
thesis which has before now only been alluded to: 
"Orthodoxy and heresy in early Christianity are related to 
one another not as the primary and the secondary, but 
rather in many areas heresy is the original representat- 

14 

ive of Christianity.” Said in another way, Bauer’s 
thesis shows that the doctrine that won out in the early 
Church as the right or orthodox one, is only a flag on a 
battle-field of doctrines, and that heresy was not as the 
ecclesiastical tradition maintains, an apostasy, but that 
having its rightful place from the beginning, was later 
condemned as a divergent and thereby heretical doctrine. 1 ^ 
It Is in fact the case that for many broad areas, heresies 
were substantially primary for great periods of history. 
One of the best examples for Bauer’s thesis is provided in 


Hans Dieter Betz, "Orthodoxy and Heresy in Prim¬ 
itive Christianity Critical Remarks on Strecker's Republi¬ 
cation of Bauer's * Rechtgiaublgkeit und' ZetzerejT 1m lit-" 
esten Christentum .»" Interpretation . ZIZ (July 1965), 300. 

15 Ibid., p. 299. 
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Jewish. Christianity: "According to the Hew Testament, 
Jewish Christianity stands at the beginning of the de¬ 
velopment of church history so that primary is not the 
Gentile Christian church doctrine, but a Jewish Christ¬ 
ian theology.” 1 ^ 

The conclusion to the battle came in Some. It was 
first in Some that the Synoptic Gospels were employed 
extensively by Justine against the heretics, emphasizing, 
thereby, the particular tradition the synoptic Gospel re¬ 
flected, making it in essence the Orthodox standard. 
Furthermore, Some with its world position not only turned 
Christianity into a world religion, but provided it with 

17 

the orthodox form. 

Bauer’s work overturns this assumption through 
extensive historical research. The second century under¬ 
standing is reversed, and orthodoxy is seen as developing 
from a primitive Christian pluralism, and not the reverse, 
i.e., pluralistic heresies growing out of an orthodox 
position. The central struggle that emerges for us out of 
exposure to Bauer’s thesis is the quest for a Christian 

16 

Ibid., p. 301, quoting Strecker, op. cit., 

pp. 245ff. 

17 

Ibid., p. 306, quoting Walter Bauer, BechtgllLub - 
keit und Eetzerei im lltesten Christentum (Ttlbingen, 

Mohr, 1934;, p. 241f. 
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criterion among the primitive church’s pluralism of pos¬ 
sibilities. Because we are interested in positing a com¬ 
mon thread in the pluralistic expansion of Christianity, 
this criterion will point a way to understanding and fac¬ 
ing a Christian pluralism. Evangelism could be the med¬ 
ium by which this is accomplished if it is correctly ut¬ 
ilized to sustain the same criterion for the "orthodox" 
and "heretics" alike. This is the struggle reserved for 
evangelism. 

II. CRITERION POR EVANGELISM 

The implications for the study of the New Test¬ 
ament focused by Bauer’s thesis, with particular emphasis 
on Jesus and Paul, are critical for the role of evangelism. 
The ambiguities presented by a real pluralism, which here¬ 
tofore has been discounted as heretical, are focused as 
the content of the struggle for which evangelism strives 
to reconcile. These ambiguities will only be generally 
hinted at now, and selectively dealt with in the following 
chapter. 

Prom the springboard of early pluralism, we can 
now see Jesus' own position in ancient church history more 
clearly. In Bauer’s article "Jesus der GalilEer," he 
demonstrates that Jesus himself was grounded in a syn- 
cretistic Galilean Judaism, very openminded to the 
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It is this find- 


18 

Gentiles, and not an orthodox Judaism, 
ing that lends fuel to "believing Jesus* own feeling toward 
orthodoxy and heresy in ”Judaism” were themselves ambig¬ 
uous, creating material theological differences "between 

his disciples following the dissemination of the Easter 
19 

enthusiasm. It is in the Jewish heretic Jesus, that the 
root of the early Christian differences are to be dis¬ 
covered. And we can thereby conclude that any orthodox 

Christian Jesus was a late construction from a stock pile 

20 

of ambiguous interpretations. 

Likewise, Paul on the one hand being a pneumatic, 
and on the other a churchman, was himself an ambiguous 

PI 

figure, open to interpretation. - Paul in Galatians, for 

example, is himself regarded as a heretic - the only arch- 

22 

heretic known in Apostolic times. Following his death, 
he was claimed by opposing parties as their Christian fore¬ 
father - a theological ambiguity that also extends from 

23 

the attitude of Jesus himself. 

It becomes painfully clear what the task now before 

us is. It consists in "rethinking and reformulating 

24 

Bauer’s thesis” for every historical or theological area 


238. 


18 Ibid., p. 304. 19 Ibid. 20 Ibid. 21 Ibid., p. 305. 
22 

Ibid., quoting Bauer, Rechtgl&ubigkeit .... p. 
^Ibid., p'p. 304f. 2 ^Retz, op. cit., p. 306. 
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it touches. In fact, as Helmut Hoester argues, the his¬ 
torical and theological approaches may be indistinguish¬ 
able, if as the Hew Testament seems to regard the problem, 
the historical issue was itself a theological issue; that 

is, what was a faithful interpretation of the historical 
25 

Jesus? In the beginning there was only a heretical Jew, 
Jesus of Hazareth. The question is one of interpretation! 
Which interpretation of Jesus is to be considered the 
basis of Christianity? What is the criterion for making 
this decision? These are clearly the real problems raised 
by Bauer, and are the arena for the struggle circumscribed 
as evangelism. 

Again, it is a theological struggle. Bultmann 
sharpens this for us by rightly understanding the problem 
as the origin of Christian theology. "In the beginning 
faith is the term which distinguishes the Christian con- 
gregation from Jews and the heathen, not orthodoxy.” 

And within the theology of the Hew Testament, particularily 
Paul’s theology, Bultmann underlines "the element of know¬ 
ing which is contained in the very structure of ’faith!’" 27 
The approach to be expanded in the next chapter, 

25 

George Strecker, "Appendices," in Bauer, Ortho¬ 
doxy . ... p. 309. 

26 

Betz, op. cit., p. 300, quoting Rudolf Bultmann, 
Theology of the Hew Testament . (Hew York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955), II, 135. 

27 Ibid., II, 128. 
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■will "be a Bauer-Buitmann conbination. Specifically, it 

will be that of Koester, focused By his article "One Jesus 

28 

and Pour Primitive Gospels.” We will he looking for a 
historical-theological, or Jesus-faith, criterion to 
faithfully interpret the early Christian situation re¬ 
garding Jesus. In so doing, we will he able to evaluate 
"orthodox" and "heretical" tendencies hy determining how 
the criterion of the Christian faith affected the re¬ 
interpretation of the religious traditions and presup¬ 
positions upon which it was dependent, whether Jewish, 

29 

pagan, or Christian. 

Only hy arriving at such a "process" will we have 
formulated a foundation whereby evangelism can have a 
basis to draw the pluralistic strands of contemporary 
Christianity together into a relational conglomerate. . 


^Helmut Koester, "One Jesus and Pour Primitive 
Gospels," in James M. Bo bins on and Helmut Koester, Tra¬ 
jectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Portress Press, 1971). 

29 

Strecker, "Appendices," op. cit., p. 309. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MODELS OP EARLY CHRISTIAN PLURALISM 

A New Testament biblical basis needs to be for¬ 
mulated as a contextual realm to continue examining the 
foundation of evangelism as it has herein been proposed. 

We have explored Bauer’s contribution to the thesis of 
early church pluralism, and referred to Bultmann’s under¬ 
standing of that thesis as a theological quest, although 
Bauer’s was a historical approach. A New Testament under¬ 
standing of our problem will be served well by (1) an 
investigation of pluralistic understandings of Jesus, and 
(2) for such an investigation to combine the insights of 
Bauer and Bultmann. This already has been done by 

Helmut Noester. His article, "One Jesus and Pour 

1 

Gospels” succeeds at both needs. His insights will be 
used extensively as a framework for this chapter’s in¬ 
vestigation. As a result, the pluralism of interpretat¬ 
ions surrounding Jesus of Nazareth by the early church 
will be made explicit. 

Koester sets forth four distinct gospels, or 
religious interpretations, of Jesus as witnessed in the 

1 Helmut Koester, "One Jesus and Pour Primitive 
Gospels, in James M. Robinson, and Helmut Koester, " Tra ¬ 
jectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Portress Press, 1971). 
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Hew Testament Gospels: Divine Man, Wisdon’s Bivoy, I»ord 
of the Future, the Resurrected One. These four gospels 
will he the extent of variety investigated to show the 
religious pluralism present around Jesus* ministry. They 
should he more than adequate for this purpose. 

I. DIVINE MAN 

Literary Formulation 

Jesus as the "divine man" was a belief that the 

man Jesus possessed divine powers. The context for this 

belief is a Hellenistic acceptance of divine power as pre- 

2 

sent in certain extraordinarily spiritual human beings. 

The events of Jesus’ life and ministry were easily seen as 
demonstrative of this Hellenistic belief. They were high¬ 
lighted by disciplined and convincing oratory, exorcisms, 
rapturous and imaginary experiences, and especially marked 
by miraculous healings and events.^ These traits document¬ 
ed the presence of divine powers. The earliest Christians 
were only too quick to cast Jesus in this characterization 
- including admiring legends of miraculous events at his 

4 

birth and death. This literary devise was evidently not 
new in Jewish traditions. It was used successfully by 
Philo of Alexandria to present Joseph and Moses as divine 

2 ^ 4 

Ibid., p. 216. •'Ibid., p. 217. Ibid. 
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men, as well as by Jewish missionaries themselves witnes¬ 
sing their ability to spiritually interpret Sacred 

5 

Scripture by performing miracles, and the like. 

Among the Gospels, Luke developed this literary 

device to the fullest, in both his Gospel and his Acts of 

the Apostles. In Luke’s Gospel, Jesus in his human life 

is compelled by the Spirit to execute the accomplishment 

6 

of things hoped for in Old Testament religion. This is 
fulfilled in the symbol of Jesus* ministry of extra¬ 
ordinary teaching and healing, and they become the extent 
of things important about Jesus to the especial exclusion 
of Jesus* passion and death. It is no surprise that Luke 
draws for his Gospel upon an ancient miracles source. 

The original collection of miracle stories about 
Jesus had in themselves a theological purpose, which was 

not only the catalyst for their accumulation, but the 

8 

impetus of Luke’s theological understanding too. In 
these sources Jesus is a human being endowed with divine 
powers in order to establish to men his divine essence - 

9 

a format typically called an aretalogy. Aretalogies 
though written primarily for missionary purposes, were 
more than apologetic; their stories of unhumanly empowered 

5 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 153. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 187. 
9 Ibid., p. 188. 
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events and actions were in themselves the essential doc¬ 
trine and belief of a religious sect. 10 The divine man’s 
deeds were religiously recalled and thereby formulated the 
central concern of these sources’ religious convictions. 11 

Luke’ s Divine Man Theology 

Proof of Jesus’ divinity was the Ohristological and 
theological concern in the gathering of miracle stories 
used by Luke. In his Gospel the aretalogy becomes his 

i p 

basic theological framework. Jesus is the divine man who 
performs God’s fulfilling purposes as long as Satan is 
absent; i.e., "in his public ministry, which extends from 
Satan’s departure after the temptation to Satan’s return 
into the traitor Judas (Lk. 4:13; 22:3). n1 ^ The suffering 
of Jesus was his fate as it would be the fate of his dis¬ 
ciples, but does not serve for Luke as the focal point of 

14 

the revelation of Jesus. 

The self-esteem of the missionaries and apostles 
who adhered to the divine man Ohristology was overly bold. 
Por them their existential self-perceptions, and their 

15 

understanding of Jesus* person and life, are correlatives. 
They performed the exact miraculous deeds that Jesus did 
in his lifetime , became heirs of Jesus being glorified with 

10 Ibid. 11 Ibid., p. 190. 12 Ibid., p. 191. 

13 14 15 

Ibid. Ibid. Ibid., p. 190. 
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the same powers, and claimed direction from the same 
Spirit. Their lives were a living witness to their 
belief. This belief in the "gospel" of the divine man 
implied the benefits of Jesus’ miraculous acts were ac¬ 
cessible to the believer, and even that through the 

religious life of the believer, similiar acts could be re- 
17 

peated. It is this image of the apostles that lute 

captures in his Acts of the Apostles. Even Paul himself, 

as Luke portrays him, had become a missionary "divine man" 

18 

par exce±lence . 

Jesus understood in this same vein is witnessed to 
in the other Gospels as well as in Paul’s writings. Un¬ 
like Luke, in each instance this portrayal of the divine 
TTiqn Jesus is corrected in one manner or another. 

Mark’s criticism . In Mark’s Gospel, a long intro¬ 
duction to the kerygmatic passion narrative shows best 
this tension. This introduction draws consistently upon 
the miracles source. Its importance to Mark’s Gospel is 

seen in the Marcan summaries, and in the acts of miracle 

19 

working in the mission of the Twelve. Mark’s use of 
the miracles source is so complete that what elsewhere 
would be comprehensible as a resurrection story, here keeps 
completely to the expected culmination of a cycle of 

17 Ibid., p. 188. l8 Ibid., p. 191. 


,e> Tbid., p. 191. 
19 Ibid., p. 48. 
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37 

Mark links this 


miracle stories: the transfiguration. 

introduction to the passion narrative by the seemingly 

disruptive combination of the first prediction of the 

passion with Peter 1 s confession; Peter’s "confession” in 

21 

Mark is Jesus’ temptation by Satan through Peter. Phis 
being the case, the glorification of Jesus at the trans¬ 
figuration, coming after the temptation, is contradictory 

22 

in light of its proximity to the passion narrative. 

Mark accounts for this mixture of traditions, making the 
miracles source’s demonstration of Jesus’ messiahship sub¬ 
servient to the passion motif, by use of the messianic 
23 

secret. 

John’s criticism . The Fourth Evangelist’s miracles 

source, though intimately related to Mark’s source, is 

not identical with it and is used to score a slightly dif- 
24 

ferent point. John 20: 30-31 states fairly concisely 
the basic thrust of the miracles source used in the Fourth 
Evangelist’s Gospel: "How Jesus did many other signs be¬ 
fore his disciples which are not recorded in this book; 
these, however, were written down in order that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” In the 
miracles source the Fourth Evangelist uses, the miracles 

20 21 22 23 
Ibid., p. 49. Ibid. Ibid. ^Ibid. 

04 

Ibid., p. 187. 
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■were evidently numbered, fitting well its apologetic 

emphasis; i.e., arguing from the "quanity" of miracles. 

The Gospel of John, though using this source, pivots away 

from this apologetic conclusion. This is indicated by his 

disregard for the numbering of Jesus' miracles in his 

source. For example, in the travels of Jesus from Judea 

to Galilee, where we find the first (2:1-11) and second 

(4:46-54) miracles numbered, there is also interspersed 

material (2:23; 3:2) which speaks of a plurality of signs 

attesting to the same divine man conclusion of the 
25 

aretalogy. There is a clash between source and editing. 

A discernible direction between them is indicated, however, 
by the Evangelist's own idea of what the criteria for faith 
was: "He who hears my word and believes him who sent me, 

has eternal life; he does not come into judgment, but has 

P6 

passed from death to life (5:24)." Here the Fourth 
Evangelist holds that real faith is faith in Jesus* 

"words" and not in the aretalogical conclusion of mir¬ 
aculous powers. There is no direct and causal relation 
between miracles recounted to demonstrate Jesus to be a 

divine man, and resultant faith in Jesus as just such a 

27 

miracle worker (cf. 3:2; Acts 2:22). Such a conclusion 
of the miracles source is not allowed to stand uncrit¬ 
icized in the Fourth Evangelist's Gospel. This can be 

25 Ibid., p. 54. 26 Ibid., p. 56 . 27 Ibid., p. 55. 
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illustrated by the story of the healing of the centurion’s 

son (John 4:46-54; 8:5-13). 

In Q, faith in Jesus’ word is so much the explicit 

concern of the miracle story, that it concludes without 

bothering to tell whether or not the miracle actually 

28 

happened (Mt. 8:8-10 par.). The miracle source, how¬ 
ever, begins at the point where Q leaves off, and elab¬ 
orates the confirmation of the miracle to an extent where 
the faith in Jesus* word is itself forgotten; instead, we 

are told it is the second miracle Jesus performed (4: 
i \ 29 

54;. This is so contrary to what the Fourth Evangelist 

wanted to convey, he interrupts his source to comment 

(4:48): "Unless you see miracles and wonders, you will not 
,.30 

believe. The Gospel of John moves even beyond that 
correction, submitting the "faith in Jesus* word" to the 
criterion of belief in Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrect¬ 
ion, "where the ’word’ became flesh and whose glory is 
present in his death. 

Paul’s criticism . Similarly, the Apostle Paul con¬ 
verts the miracles source trajectory to the criterion of 
the crucifixion and resurrection. Paul, in attempting to 
combat one parties belief in an already "realized escha¬ 
tology" in 1 Corinthians, inadvertently strengthened the 

28 Ibid., p. 57. 29 Ibid. 3 °Ibid., p. 58 . 

31 Ibid., p. 189. 
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opposite party’s Jewish leanings of belief in their un- 

32 

broken unity with the past. This party was thus ripe 

for wandering missionaries who emphasized a continuity 

with Israel's glorious traditions (2 Cor. 11:22). 33 The 

"divine man tradition” was their cornerstone, reaching 

from Moses’ miracles in the court of Pharaoh to Jesus’ 

recent and numerous miracles, inclusive no less of the 

impressive faith healings of the missionaries themselves. 

The authority of these hero’s of their tradition, and 

themselves, was the sole ability to work "miraculous 

35 

signs, wonders, and miracles (2Cor. 12:12)." To Paul, 

the question was put by these Corinthians of "proof" of 

his apostleship. Paul’s words of Christ were not in and 

of themselves convincing revelation for them, but needed 

36 

the added confirmation of supplemental miracles. This 
recalls the shift in the Gospel of John, when the cen¬ 
turion’s son’s miracle calls forth faith as one sees the 
miracle has been performed, to that Gospel’s statement 
of faith in the authority of Jesus' "word." 

In 2 Corinthians, Paul was confronted by a dis¬ 
torting transmission of traditions about Jesus as a 

glorious miracle worker, and he argued his case against 

37 

this tradition in terms of that tradition! Paul 

32 Ibid., p. 58. 33 Ibid., p. 59. 34 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 36 Ibid. 37 Ibid., p. 62f. 
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satirizes the self-esteem, the overestimate of self- 
righteousness of these "superapostles," by parodying their 
"recommendations” (2 Cor. 3"1) iu the manner of his own 

% 38 

autobiography (2 Cor. 11:23-33). Paul’s praise consists 
only in terms of suffering, a trait these apostles were 
without. 

Another way of stating this conflict is to say 

that for these Corinthians Jesus "was the basic example 

of the spiritual and religious person who transcends the 

limitations of human existence, the divine man."^ Paul’s 

attempt not to establish his apostolic authority, through 

pneumatic performances, but his suffering, was consistent 

with his insistance that God’s real power is only present 

40 

in human qualities of historical existence. "Again, the 

criterion is the humanness and radical historicity of the 

revelation in Jesus, which makes it impossible even to 

41 

speak about Jesus’ divine qualities." 

Moreover, he appeals to the kerygma of the cross 
and resurrection. Phe pattern for this appeal, and his 
own "authority" is found in 2 Cor. 13:4: "For he was 

42 I 

crucified in weakness, but lives from the power of God." 

Divine power (in the divine man) is here attributed not to 

43 

the earthly Jesus, but the resurrected Christ. In 

38 Ibid., p. 39 . 39 Ibid., p. 151. 4 °Ibid., p. 152 . 

41 42 „ 43 

Ibid. Ibid., p. 63. Ibid. 

j 

i 
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contradiction to the "superapostles," Paul maintains the 
relationship of the apostle's power and ministry to Jesus 
is not a continuing power Jesus had on earth, hut of sub¬ 
mission in service to the rule Jesus received as lord 
44 

(2 Cor. 4:5). 

Summary 

Jesus the ’’divine man" was a legitimate gospel, 
with, historical roots in the historical Jesus. Where in 
one community it survived and dominated, in another com¬ 
munity it became subservient to a different, but equally 
legitimate gospel. It couldn't be discarded as illegit¬ 
imate, so it had to be made to fit. This pattern will also 
be seen to repeat itself in the trajectories of the other 
three gospels to be explored. 

II. WISDOM 0£ WISDOM'S WVOY 


Background 

Origin . Judaism is the seed-bed for "wisdom" 
mythology in early Christianity. There are generous 
amounts of material examining this aspect of Jewish 
theology, but we shall only be concerned with conclusions 
reached as to its importance in primitive Christianity. 
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Wisdom in Judaism . There are three distinctive 
concepts. The first is dualistic. One aspect is clearly 
formulated in Judaism as the agent of creation, the fig¬ 
ure through which lahweh himself is revealed to right¬ 
eous man, and the source of knowledge about the world.^ 

This understanding is found in the Wisdom of Solomon and 

46 

in Philo of Alexandria. The other half of this concept 
is the development of Wisdom as a "mythical figure symbol¬ 
izing the true divine identity of suffering righteous 
47 

men." This a-historical existence is ontologically 
opposite of earthly existence. Implied by this is an 
ontologically different identity for truly "wise" men.^ 

Similiar to this understanding is the "apocalyptic" 
conception; Wisdom as the bearer of knowedge of the un¬ 
known divine mystery of the future.^ Though apocalyptic, 
this tradition believes that Wisdom has already appeared 

to this world, but finding no place, returned to her ce- 

50 

lestial porch (2 Enoch 42). 

The third definition shows the influence of Greek 
philosophical speculation, where mythical wisdom speculat¬ 
ions were amalgamated with the Middle Platonic concepts 
of Logos I Por_example, the prologue of the Gospel of John 
presents this Jewish myth of Wisdom by the term Logos . 

45 46 47 

Ibid., p. 220. ^°Ibid., p. 219. Ibid., p. 220. 

48 49 50 

Ibid. ^Ibid. Ibid. 
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though, with less development than is seen later in 
51 

Philo. 

Wisdom was viewed as essential to the nature of 
the earthly Jesus in all these early Christian develop¬ 
ments. The question at hand is how? 

Points of Contact with Jesus. It cannot he dis¬ 
counted that Jesus was a typical Jewish wisdom teacher. 
There are numerous wisdom sayings among the "sayings" of 

Jesus, e.g.. Matt. 11:25-30, and forms of this tradition 

52 

in his preaching, use of proverbs, metaphors, etc.. 

However, the other, and perhaps more important identificat¬ 
ion, is with .the earthly Jesus’ humanity - his incarnation, 
suffering and death. 

The intricate way in which Jesus appropriated this 
Wisdom tradition compared to the way in which it was id¬ 
entified with him, is extreemly complicated. Nevertheless, 
exacting detailed study shows there is a legitimate inter¬ 
pretation of the life and ministry of Jesus as the per¬ 
sonification of Wisdom; hut also how it was to succumb 
to the kerygma, and be Gnosticized by other elements at 
the same time. To accomplish this, examination of the 
trajectory of the genre of "sayings of the sages," to 
which Q and the sayings involving Jesus as Wisdom or 

51 52 

3 Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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Wisdom’s Savoy belong, is required. This genre is key to 
our investigation because of the development it traces 
from Jewish wisdom literature through Gnosticism. In this 
way, the points of contact between Jesus and Wisdom can 
be seen. 

Genre of the ” Sayings of the Sages ” 

LOGOI in Coptic Library . In his investigation 

53 

"LOGOI SOPHOH: On the Gattung of Q,” James M. Robinson 
parallels the opposing developments of Logia . Logoi , and 
Gospel, found in the Coptic Gnostic writings and the 
cannonical Gospels. These distinguishable processes of 
development together form the point of contact for Jesus 
and Wisdom in the canonical Gospels. To understand this 
development, is to understand this early Christian claim. 

The designation of sayings of the Lord as logia 
and logoi in the Papias fragments is a source of con¬ 
fusion. Logia occurs in the name of his treatise, 
"Interpretation of the Lord’s Logia ” (Eusebius Hist. eccl. 
3.39.1), as well as in regard to the Gospel of Mark, where 

he speaks of Peter’s "not making, as it were, a collection 

54 

of the Lord’s logia " (3.39.15*). Logia is also the word, 
under the influence of the Papias fragments, that the first 

53 Ibid., p. 71. 54 Ibid., p. 74. 
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fragment of sayings source discovered at Oxyrhynchus were 

55 

published as: Jesus 1 Logia . Thus scholarly discussions 

trying to clarify this gattung were carried on under this 

5 6 

loan word logia. The consequence of this was the loss 

of the term logoi.also found in Papias: "I investigated 

the logoi of the presbyters" (Papias, in Eusebius 

3.39.4.); "Papias affirms that he had received the logoi 

of the apostles from their followers" (Eusebius 3.39.7); 

"interpretations of the lord's logoi " (by Aristion, men- 

57 

tioned by Papias according to Eusebius 3.39.14.). These 
references were basically ignored until logoi also appear¬ 
ed in the introduction of the Gospel of Thomas , which with 

recent popularity, tended to shift the term logia to logoi 

58 

to refer to the Oxyrhynchus fragments. This work was 

also, however, referred to as a gospel - a title popular 

during the time when the canonical "gospels" had gained 

59 

wide circulation for polemical or apologetic works. The 
designation logoi , frequent in the sayings themselves, 
was probably taken over into the introduction to define 
the work, and it is in that term, more primitive than 
gospel, that we must look to for the gattung. 

This is not to say logoi was first used by the 
Gospel of Thomas in an incipit and only then elevated to 


55 Ibid., 

p. 75. 

56 Ibid. 57 Ibid 

58 

Ibid., 

P. 76. 

59 Ibid. 
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60 

the designation for a gattung. In fact, for the Gospel 
of Thomas this is conversely true. The gnostic development 
of gattungen prior to the Gospel of Thomas will bear this 
out. The Book of Thomas the Contender used logoi to 

61 

refer less to a gattung than a "sayings collection." 

The incipit use of logoi in Thomas the Contender , though 

almost identical in form to the Gospel of Thomas . does not 

constitute its use as a further instance of the same gat- 
62 

tung. It is more the fact that it represents a transit¬ 
ion to the gattung of "dialogues of the resurrected Christ 
with his disciples.Thus the gattung of Thomas the 
Contender attests the development within Gnosticism of 
victory over the gattung of sayings collections. 

Pistis Sophia is the conclusion of this develop- 
64 

ment. In the Pistis Sophia^ format of putting side by 

side traditional sayings and interpretative expansions, 

the dissolution process at work in this Gnostic trajectory 

65 

becomes apparent. The discourse of the lord is followed 

66 

by its "resolution" by a disciple. 

In the Gospel of Thomas , unlike the Pistis Sophia , 

sayings and interpretations are not kept separate, but 
67 

fused together. Thus, what seems proposed by the 

60 Ibid., p. 80. 6l Ibid., p. 82 . 62 Ibid. 

65 Ibid. 64 Ibid., p. 84. 65 Ibid. 

66 Ibid. 67 Ibid., p. 85 . 
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incipit to the Gospel of -Thomas is that the "secret say¬ 
ings" of Jesus that the gnostic is to "interpret" have al¬ 
ready undergone interpretative reformulation, which itself 

68 

is now to he carried even further. It can he said then 

that the gattung of sayings collections has been absorbed 

and replaced by the gattung of the "dialogue of the 

69 

resurrected Christ with his disciples." 

What is important from this is the point of con¬ 
tact between this change in gattung, and sayings of Jesus 
involved in the change of gattung, when we see that this 

development ending in Gnosticism also had its prehistory 

70 

in the early church we are studying I 

Logoi in the early church . In Matthew the word 

logoi seems related to collections of sayings as a 

71 

designation for the gattung of such collections. Mat¬ 
thew reveals traces of a trend to designate such sayings 
collections as "gospel" too. This is indicated by Matthew 
10:14, where the term logoi is introduced redactionally 

into Mark 6:11, "...nor hear you," to produce "nor hear 
72 

your sayings." This is the same kind of conflation of 
terminology found in the incipit of the Gospel of Thomas, 
and further exemplified by his compositional trait of 

68 69 70 
Ibid. *Ibid. 'ibid. 

71 72 

Ibid., p. 87. Ibid. 
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imbedding the sayings collection Q in the Marcan Gospel 
73 

outline. Such collection sayings as the five discources 
in Matthew, for example, all carry in the conclusion for¬ 
mula this term logoi : "and it came to pass when Jesus com- 

74 

pleted these logoi ." 

This trend is especially visible in Luke. Luke 
9:28, "and it came to pass after these logoi ." shows the 
concern Luke (like Matthew) had over recognizing small 
collections of logoi in the gattung of the sayings col¬ 
lection within the public ministry, because it is a 
clause added at the conclusion of a small Marcan collection 

which also contained an allusion to Jesus’ logoi (Mark 
75 

8:38). In the same manner, Luke makes consistent use of 
quotation formulae which identify by their careful con¬ 
struction sayings occuring after the resurrection as re¬ 
miniscences of sayings from the public ministry: "These 

are my logoi that I spoke to you while I was still with 
76 

you." In like manner. Gnostic texts, such as the 

Letter of Peter to Philip, make similiar indications that 

Jesus’ (gnostic) teaching is consistent with what he 

77 

taught prior to his death. The reason for this in both 
cases is the apologetic concern to protect the teaching 
from criticism that would claim it unauthentic; i.e., not 

73 Ibid. 74 Ibid. ~ 75 Ibid. 

76 77 

Ibid., p. 88. "ibid. 
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73 

based on the authority of Jesus. While the gnostics 

wanted to defend the "resurrection discourse" gattung, 

Luke wanted that gattung replaced with the biography of 

79 

the earthly J esus. 

A further development of this trend is seen in 
Luke 24:6-8. The Resurrected does not appear at all in 
Luke’s version, but instead "two Men" whose function is 

to announce the resurrection and recall from Jesus’ 

80 

public ministry the prediction of the passion. The 

quotation formula here (24:6) is almost identical with 

24:44, followed by the affirmation (24:8) "and they 

81 

remembered his words." Luke has effectively made the 

resurrection message the same as that of the public 
82 

ministry! At 9:44 Luke announces the second prediction 
of the passion with the exhortation: "let these logoi 

O-z 

sink into your ears." D Luke understands that prediction 
to be a "secret saying," which in effect demands a dis¬ 
cussion for resolution - Luke’s way of preparing for the 

84 

way of the cross. Thus it is that Wrede is able to 
argue Luke 24:24-5 , 44ff. reflects the Marcan messianic 
secret in Luke, replacing the secrecy of the so-called 
public ministry with open or decoded proclamations after 


78 

Ibid. 

79 Ibid. 

80 

Ibid. 

81 

Ibid. 

82 Ibid. 

83 

Ibid. 

84 Ibid. 
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85 

Easter. The Gnostic parallel used this as certification 

for a higher authority for their teachings as revelations 

of the resurrected Christ, while Luke was validating the 

86 

teachings of the earthly public ministry of Jesus. 

In the Gospel of Mark we find a terminological 

correction to the conflicting gattungen identified only by 

logoi . Mark uses "parables” in the same way as the Gospel 

of Thomas uses ’’secret sayings,” "i.e., statements whose 

true meaning is not evident but is to be established by 

87 

means of special interpretation.” Interestingly enough, 
Mark does not use the term logoi ! This should not be at¬ 
tributed to his use of parables instead, but to the fact 

he uses the singular logos as a synonym for gospel ( Mark 

% 88 

1:1, 14-15; 8:35; 10:29; 13:10; 14:9.). This is in 

marked contrast to Matthew’s use of logoi . The parable 

for Mark becomes a hermeneutical discussion about the 

89 

correct understanding of the ’’word." This hermeneutical 

problem is then resolved by Mark from the speaking of the 

word ( a Marcan synonym for gospel ): ’’And with many such 

riddles he spoke to them the word, ...but privately to his 

90 

own disciples he resolved everything (4:33-34). When 
Mark used sayings collections that he considered still 
coded, i.e*, not understood in light of the kerygma of 


85 Ibid., 

p. 89. 

86 Ibid. 

87 

1 Ibid 

88 Ibid., 

P. 93. 

89 Ibid. 

90 

Ibid 
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cross and resurrection, it was more appropriate for him to 
use the term parable rather than " logoi ;” for Jesus spoke 

91 

the word openly (8:32). 

There is indication, however, that Mark was aware 
of the practice of referring to sayings he called "par¬ 
ables” as logoi , as indicated in the conclusion of one 
collection of sayings at Mark 13:31: "Heaven and earth 
will pass away, but my logoi will not pass away,” The 
same trend of illuding at the end of pre-Marcan sayings 
collections to the collection as logoi is found with the 

Sermon on the Plain: "Every one who comes to me and hears 

92 

my logoi and does them..." (Luke 6:47a). 

This is the trend that may have provided Q with a 

catchword for connecting sayings of Jesus into collections 

of sayings, and which also provided the way in which Jesus 

93 

was identified with wisdom traditions. In both cases, 
the sayings collections derived from oral tradition lost 
the Sitz im Leben of the gattung when oral tradition be¬ 
came replaced with written gospels, discourses, dialogues, 
and treatises. In the case of the “orthodox” church, that 
Sitz im Leben and collection of sayings was replaced by the 
canonical gospels, while Gnosticism developed along the 
lines of imaginary dialogues of the Resurrected with his 

91 92 93 
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disciples. 

Wisdom in the Logoi . The earliest Christian term 

for the "sayings" gattung was first noticed in its gnostic 

95 

varient as "hidden sayings." Bultmann provides a sug¬ 
gestion to why the gattung itself may have provided this 
result. In Matthew 23:34-39, Bultmann exegetes the phrase 
"you will not see me again until..." as part of a speech 
by Sophia, cited in some lost wisdom document, itself ex¬ 
plained in terms of "the myth of the divine Wisdom..., who 
after tarrying in vain on earth and calling men to herself, 

takes departure from earth, so that one now seeks her in 
9 6 

vain." By-similar such parallels in the Gospel of 

Thomas , Bultmann suggests an early Christian association 
of Jewish wisdom literature’s personified Sophia with 
Jesus; similiar absorptions of collections of wisdom 
sayings into collections of Jesus’ sayings, gives in¬ 
dications of a gattung that although not originally 

97 

Gnostic, easily could be developed along that line. 

This connection can be shown; i.e., "personified Wisdom 
of Old Testament wisdom literature developed into the 


95 


Ibid. 


96 

Ibid., quoting Rudolf Bultmann, Die Geschichte 
der Synoptischen Tradition (4. Aufl. Goettingen, Tan- 
denhoeck und Buprecht, 1958), pp. 120-1. 

97 

^ Ibid., p. 104. 
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gnostic redeemer myth, especially as it identified Jesus 

with that redeemer, and thus understood Jesus as bringer 

98 

of the secret redemptive gnosis or logoi ." 

The Gospel of Thomas 

Importance . The best example of this development, 
opposing that of Mark’s, is the Gospel of Thomas . By 
examining the Gospel of Thomas 1 development, the diver¬ 
gence with Mark’s kerygmatic correction above will expose 
the place of the primitive gospel of Jesus as Wisdom or 
Wisdom's Envoy. 

As we might expect, the Gospel of Thomas is ^ust a 
collection of sayings. It shows no Christological de¬ 
velopment, and breaks no continuity between sayings even 

with their understanding in a new context of Jesus' 

, 99 

death. There is not even the technical nomenclature of 

the typical "revelation discourse after the resurrect- 
100 

ion." Jesus is always the "Living One." There is no 

concern for the problem of his death, or the recognition 

101 

of the fact that his life is history. How, then, are 

we to understand the Christian faith, and its relation to 

the earthly Jesus if the work is nothing but "words of 
102 

Jesus?" 


98 Ibid., p. 105. "ibid., p. 167. 10 °Ibid. 

101 102 

Ibid. u ^Ibid. 
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The answer to tills lies in the form-critical cat¬ 
egories of sayings employed in the Gospel of Thomas . 

Bach category has its inherent theological thrust, as well 
as a parallel in the synoptic gospels. In the way these 
categories were used, should be the theological criterion 
we are seeking to come by the Christian faith that it 
preserves. 

Prophetic and Apocalyptic Sayings . Among the 

apocalyptic sayings in the Gospel of Thomas which have 

parallels in the synoptic Gospels, there is none which 

corresponds to the so-called synoptic apocalypse (Mark 
. 105 

13 par.;. ■' Bather, the apocalyptic sayings of Thomas 

have their parallels in the Q collection of eschatological 
104 

sayings. let, the eschatology of Thomas seems unlike¬ 
ly a parallel to Q, because it does not reflect the apo¬ 
calyptic expectation of Q epitomized in the sayings about 

105 

the coming of the Son of Man. If we accept the posit¬ 
ion that Son of Man sayings all show Christological de¬ 
velopment, then it would seem the Gospel of Thomas re¬ 
flects in its eschatology a primitive stage of the apo¬ 
calyptic sayings of Jesus. This is the oldest concept of 
eschatology in the gospel literature: the proclamation of 
the coming of the kingdom, which ultimately is rooted in 

103 Ibid., p. 169. 104 Ibid., p. 170. 105 Ibid. 
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the preaching of the earthly Jesus. Two others are re¬ 
presented in Q and the synoptic apocalypse of Mark 13 
respectively: (Q) the expectation of the Son of Man and 
of "his day," and in the synoptic apocalypse in its 
present form; (M) an elaborate "revelation" about future 


events. 


106 


The Gospel of Thomas maintains Jesus’ emphasis 

that the coming of the kingdom cannot be located in time, 

as well as Jesus' radicalized apocalyptic expectation, 

which demanded the mysterious presence of the kingdom in 

107 

his words be recognized. Thomas takes the Gnostic 
turn, however, when he eliminates the tension of time 
altogether, fusing the past and future into a unity of the 
present religious experience, and reduces the eschato¬ 
logical event to a matter of immediate interpretation of 
Jesus’ words. 108 


Parables . A great deal has already been said re¬ 
garding the distinctive use of parables in the Gospel of 
Thomas with particular reference to Mark. It will suffice 
to make a general observation. In Jesus’ proclamations, 
parables seem to face men with their predicament in the 
light of the coming of the kingdom, whereas in Thomas , 
they are not understood eschatologically, but as 


106 Ibid., p. 172. 107 Ibid., p. 175. 108 Ibid. 
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admonitions to find the mysterious treasure in Jesus T 
words and in one's own self. 109 


I-Sayings . I-Sayings in the Gospel of Thomas 

do not show Jesus in the role of an apocalyptic prophet, 

the future coming Son of Man, nor the Marcan passion and 

110 

resurrection motif. Sather, Jesus appears as the 
divine revealer, who brings his disciples into an exist¬ 
ence ontologically distinct from the historical circum¬ 
stances of their lives. 111 Jesus here is Wisdom. 

Another way of identifying these sayings is as 
revelation sayings. A comparison of these formulated as 
”1 am" sayings, with those "I am" sayings of John, will 
illustrate this distinction. In the Gospel of Thomas, 
these "I am" sayings answer the question put exactly by 
Salome in Saying 61 : "Who are you, man, and whose son?" 
Jesus answers: "I am he who is from the same: to me was 
given from the things of my father;" cf. Saying 77: "I am 
the light that is above, I am the all...." 112 This is an 

identification formula, belonging to revelatory language, 

113 

emphasizing the divine qualities of the revealer. 

In John, "I am" sayings are instances of recognit¬ 
ion forumla. The "I" is the predicate of the sentence. 


109 Ibid., p. 177. 
112 

Ibid., p. 178. 


110 
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always answering the question of whether Jesus was the 
114 

expected One. Its claim is always the same; "...it is 
I" claims that all has come and is now in Jesus of Nazar¬ 
eth. Unlike Thomas , this formula stresses the appearance 

115 

of the divine revelation among men - Logos . 

In the sayings collection of Thomas, the I-Sayings 

serve to explain that Jesus and his words have divine 
116 

The Gospel of John serves the passion—kerygma 

witness, and here the I-Sayings assert that whatever is 

divine has become a historical and human reality in the 

117 

earthly Jesus of Nazareth. 

Wisdom Sayings . Again, much has been stated above 

about the wisdom saying. Thomas 1 source is very primitive 

- a source incorporated into Matthew's and Luke's common 
118 

source Q. The Gospel of Thomas , however, shows signs 
of much secondary alteration, and the characteristic turn 
of these sayings into gnostic theology. Throughout, 
their truth does not depend upon the authority of Jesus, 
but is instead vindicated whenever man finds truth in 
himself. 

The problem with this tradition is that unlike the 
synoptic gospels, the Gospel of Thomas shifts the Sitz im 


114 

118 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 


115 Ibid. 1l6 Ibid., p. 179 . 

.119 

Ibid., p. 184. 
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Leben from Jesus’ eschatological proclamations to the 

theology of the church. The historical Jesus then became 

ultimately irrelevant as a criterion of true faith in a 

tradition where the saying of Jesus served as the vital 

foundation in the development of a religious self-under- 
120 

standing. 

Summary 

In its own right, the Gospel of Thomas is a say¬ 
ings collection more primitive than the canonical gospels, 
with its own theological principle: "Faith is understood 

as belief in Jesus’ words, a belief which makes what 

..121 

Jesus proclaimed present and real for the believer." 

Belief that the kingdom was uniquely present in Jesus' 

eschatological preaching, and that eternal wisdom about 

man’s true self was present in his words, became the 

catalyst for the crystallization of these sayings into a 
122 

"gospel." 

III. LORD OF THE FUTURE 


Origin 

Jesus as the Lord of the Future is an ancient and 
eschatological creed, having its basis in not only 


120 1P1 122 

Ibid., p. 186. ^ Ibid. Ibid. 
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apocalyptic Jewish sects, but Jesus’ own proclamations re¬ 
garding the future. The Lord of the Future is an exer¬ 
cise in a theology of hope. We find an example in the Old 
Testament Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon where a Davidic 

figure is to lead Israel during the final eschatological 
123 

events. In the Qumran community there were beliefs 

in three such messianic figures: the eschatological 

124- 

prophet; the anointed king; the anointed priest. 

Jesus did not speak of himself as a future figure, 
only God. Nevertheless, what he did say would be enough 
to allow tradition to superimpose him on his tradition. 

He did proclaim the coming of the kingdom, and preached 
to its elect. He called upon his disciples to prepare for 
that future, and celebrated his final meal until its 
arrival. 

Gnostic Revelation Discourses 

The "Christian" apocalyptic revelation genre which 
composes the basis for Lord of the Future material is the 
same genre as the gnostic gospel ’’revelation' 1 discourses. 

It will benefit us to examine in what exact manner this is 
the case, before attempting to establish in what sense 
they also divide. 

Gnostic revelation discourses are a ’’gospel” in the 

123 124 

Ibid., p. 211. Ibid., p. 212. 
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sense that they are dialogues with Jesus where he imparts 

to his disciples secret knowledge about the truth of life, 

125 

past, present and future. The parallels in material 

to the canonical gospels are blatant, and have often been 

the grounds for discounting these dialogues as secondary 

126 

products, and unhelpful for studying the Gospels. 

There are definite problems with this view. The Apoc- 
ryphon of John presents the typical gnostic revelation 
discourse of Jesus* appearance as a theophany ( Apocryphon 
of John . CG, II, 1-2 ). whereas the canonical gospel’s 
resurrection stories no longer allow their original theo¬ 
phany elements to determine the character of these stor- 
127 

ies. It becomes obvious that such a framework cannot 

be derived from the canonical gospels. These theophanies 

must be identified as belonging to the genre "revelations" 

128 

or "apocalypses." 


Apocalypse Genre in Jewish and Christian Literature 


Christian "revelations" have their traditional 
roots in the Jewish genre of "apocalypses." This is 
clearly seen, for example, in the synoptic apocalypse, the 

1 ?Q 

apocalypse of the Lidache and the Revelation of John. 

In their oral stage this pattern was not as visible. 


125 Ibid., p. 193. 126 Ibid. 
128 Ibid., p. 196. 129 Ibid. 
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There, apocalypses were "mystery traditions," spread 

under the authority of Jesus ( 1 Thess. 4:15; 1 Cor. 

130 

15:51f; Mk. 13; Matt. 24-25; Didache 16). It was when 
they developed into written forms, that the "mystery trad¬ 
ition" disappeared, and the Jewish "apocalypse" form re- 

,, 131 

placed it. 

Of particular interest is the development of this 

in the Gospel of John, which became hey for the genre 

"revelation," although it continued to treat traditional 

132 

apocalyptic topics. The Johannine farewell discourses 
contain no oral mystery traditions, but still treat the 
apocalyptic problems - ascension, parousia, coming of the 
Spirit, fate of the disciples - by Jesus in discourse with 
his disciples.^ 3 

The final stage of this development was the writ¬ 
ing of full Christian apocalypses, not Christian gospels, 

using the set pattern of Jewish apocalypses; e.g., the 

134 

Apocalypse of John and the Shepherd of Hermas . The 

Apocalypse of John was written by a Christian prophet and 

135 

presented under the authority of the Lord Jesus. 

This Christian Apocalyptic "gospel" was the same 

136 

as the gnostic "revelations." The difference between a 


130 131 132 133 

^ Ibid. ^ Ibid., p. 197. ^ Ibid. Ibid. 
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Christian and gnostic "revelation" was the manner in which 

the earthly Jesus functioned as a criterion, not the use 

of the canonical gospels. The Apocalypse of John presents 

the Jesus of the "orthodox" creed. He is the lamh which 

was slaughtered, the One crucified and in whose blood the 

137 

martyrs washed their clothes. He is not the Jesus of 
the gnostic revelations who as Lord was the "revealer and 
interpreting angel. 1,138 

Jesus as Lord of the Future in the Church 

In the Church there were operative "beliefs" cor¬ 
responding to these Jewish eschatological developments 
outside the Church, as to Jesus’ own preaching. In short, 
the Church expected Jesus to return after his death as the 
messianic salvation figure of the future. This belief is 
tied especially to different Christological titles: 
"Hyrios," "Lord," and "Son of Man." 139 

This belief found liturgical expression in the 

title "Lord," as part of the celebration of the Lord’s 

. . , 140 

supper: "Our Lord, come!" (1 Cor. 16:22). Elsewhere 
it is found in prophetic-apocalyptic sayings; e.g., 1 
Thess. 4:16: "The Lord himself will desend from heaven 
with a cry of command, with the archangel’s call, and with 
the sound of the trumpet of God. And the dead...will 

137 Ibid. 138 Ibid. 139 Ibid., p. 213. l4 °Ibid. 
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rise." Paul demonstrates the character of this belief 

in 1 Cor. 15:51-52. Here "Christian faith is identical 

with possession of the knowledge that this Jesus of 

Uazareth is the Lord who will come for recemption and 
142 

judgment." 


Son of Man is a title with roots going hack to Jew¬ 
ish prophetic-apocalyptic literature with the meaning of 

the "future agent of salvation." Only at a late state did 

142 

it become a title for the kerygmatic Jesus. 

As with the Christian apocalypses the legitimacy 

this belief enjoyed in the Church was its point of contact 

with the "earthly Jesus," i.e., the continuance of his 

143 

eschatological proclamation. Where this Christian be¬ 
lief made the Jewish or gnostic "apocalypse" shift, was 
the identification of the "earthly Jesus" with the lord 
of the Future. With this, continuity with Jesus* preach¬ 
ing was ended. 


IV. THE EISUERECIED OWE 


Origin 

Background . A Jewish eschatological belief that 
God would vindicate his faithful - be it Israel or partic¬ 
ular individuals - who had suffered and died for right- 
iousness* sake, was the contemporary belief held by the 

141 142 143 

Ibid. Ibid. '^Ibid., p. 215. 
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Pharisee’s in the time of Jesus that became the spring- 

144 

hoard for transfering this belief to Jesus. Further¬ 
more, such vindication would be accepted as proof that 

God’s eschatological act was coming, bringing new life 

145 

for his loyal and faithful people. Thus, belief in 
resurrection was the ”mythological metaphor for God’s 
victory over the powers of unrighteousness.” 14 ^ 

The origin of this expectation is believed to be 
found in the prophetic vision of Deutero-Isaiah, which 
describes Israel, the suffering righteous, as being vin¬ 
dicated before its enemies and being pronounced right- 

147 

eous by God (Isa. 53). There is a trajectory of devel¬ 
opment of this belief in post-exilic Judaism, which in 4 

148 

Maccabees even toofc the form of belief in immortality. 

In light of this, it will not be difficult to understand 
the numerous different claims based on Jesus* identificat¬ 
ion with this tradition. 

Svent . The event is this, and Paul calls it the 
Gospel (1 Cor. 15*3-5) • ”For I delievered to you as of 
first importance what I also received, that Christ died 
for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, that he 
was buried, that he was raised on the third day in accord¬ 
ance with the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, 

144 Ibid.,.p. 224. 145 Ibid. 146 Ibid., p. 223. 
147 Ibid., p. 224. 148 Ibid. 
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then to the twelve." 

Belief 

Jesus was crucified, and following his death, 
some of his disciples had visions of him that convinced 
them in light of the expectations above, that he had been 
vindicated by God. Thus the creed of Jesus who died, was 
buried, and was resurrected came into existence - the 
Jcerygma. The preaching of this creed by his disciples 
was the announcement to all Israel that the first eschator* 
logical action of God had come, and his people, Israel, 
were being vindicated. 

T. A CRITERION FOR PLURALISM 

Belief in Jesus the Resurrected One is not prim¬ 
arily a belief in Jesus’ public ministry, what he said, 
or did, but a belief about Jesus. It is a gospel that is 
pseudo-biographical, not biographical. It is a gospel 
about his suffering, death, and resurrection. And it is 
that passion framework that is the basis for this gospel’s 
creed; i.e., the kervgma . Throughout this writing, the 
idea has been maintained that the key to evangelism was 
its criterion. We have arrived at the place where the 
Hew Testament makes a claim for its criterion. 

Diametrically opposed to the kerygmatic frame¬ 
work, are the bases of the three formulations of gospels 
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in Jesus’ preaching and works above. In each case, the 
above gospels had their origin in something Jesus said or 
did. However, they developed the criterion for their 
belief not in relationship to that earthly human Jesus, 
but to one or another mythical tradition that revered 
powers attributed to Jesus beyond and above time and his¬ 
tory. The criterion we are looking for lies in the earth¬ 
ly human 1 ty of Jesus. In that alone lies whatever can be 

considered legitimately a characteristic of what is 

1 Ao 

distinctively Christian. In this regard, the Hew 

Testament kerygma attempts to do what the above three 

gospels did not: count the historical Jesus among the 

criteria of its own validity. It is a concern not with 

another norm for true belief based in Jesus, but whether 

or not that which was historical, i.e., the earthly 

human Jesus of Nazareth, is in each Christian proclamation 

150 

the criterion and not the content of its message. 

fhe divine element ’’understood" in this creed is of 

course the realization that "God’s real power is only 

present in human qualities of historical existence, the 

151 

divine life hidden in the death of Jesus." And thus 
the test of true faith becomes the Christian’s ability to 
affirm the basic facts of Jesus’ humanity - the Christian 

l49 Ibid.,.p. 117. 15 °Ibid. 151 Ibid., p. 152. 
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152 

criterion. 

Tiie "belief that God’s power was uniquely present 
in Jesus’ historical human qualities or the fact that that 
humanity must he the Christian criterion, can not he 
proved. It can only he claimed as the hihlical witness. 
What can he shown, however, is that it is the hihlical 
witness, and not something else. 

For instance, it can he shown that the kerygmatic 
creed itself is not , as orthodoxy has maintained, the 
Christian criterion! In the same way the above gospels 
lay claim for their proclamations on the earthly Jesus, 
the kerygmatic creed of the Resurrected One which is 
about Jesus, also attributes its legitimacy to Jesus’ 
earthly life and death. To make the kerygmatic creed a 
gospel is an abstraction not unequal to the abstractions 
we have examined in the other primitive gospels above. In 
this sense, it is no more "orthodox” than any of the 
others. It did, however, accomplish one thing the others 
did not, and this in itself most likely accounts for its 
dominance. If focused on the humanity of Jesus. Focus 
here is an important term. To just "believe" in his 
humanity would be as wrong as believing "just" in his 
divinity. But the kerygma was a focus, a direction, that 
always used the criterion of Jesus’ humanity to explain 

152 

3 Ibid., p. 230. 
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him. 

Thus the kerygmatic creed became a focal point 
around which the other legitimate Jesus traditions were 
crystallized into one all-encompasing "Gospel." We will 
want to look now at how this was in fact the case for the 
three traditions already examined separately above. 

Divine Man 

Paul in 2 Corinthians used the kerygmatic creed to 

defend himself against "divine man" theology. But we have 

153 

already discussed this. Again, however, the criterion 

argued is the humanness and radical historicity of Jesus. 

Similarily, we have seen Mark use the "messianic secret" 

1 54 

in the same way, to correct the problem. Also in Luke 
we have the same tendency towards the "divine man" 
theology, but in this instance, uncorrected, as seen by 
the passion motif being only an appendix to his Gospel. 1 ^ 
Perhaps a further word is needed concerning the 
heart of the argument this "divine man" tradition would 
always present to the kerygmatic position. The kerygmg is 
tied to the criterion of Jesus* suffering and death. Any 
Christology boardering on the Arian end of that scale 
would offer the biggest threat to the kerygma . Por to 

153 154 

See pp. 39f. above. See pp. 36f. above. 

155 

See pp. ,35f. above. 
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speak of Jesus as a semidivine "being who raised himself 

from the tomb is to destroy the kerygma and the criterion 

of the Hew Testament. We can see today that struggle in 

the tradition represented by the shift in the formulation 

of the creed from "God raised him" to "he rose from the 
156 

dead." Although this shift represented the decline in 

meaning of the Jewish pattern of suffering and vindication, 

and the rise of Hellenistic-Eoman cultural presuppositions, 

i.e., divine beings, the creed continued to point to Jesus’ 

humanity as the criterion for a gospel who called all 

157 

those who suffer and die. 

Wisdom or Wisdom* s Envoy 

The kerygmatic statement in opposition to the 
Wisdom development is given to us by Paul in 1 Corinth¬ 
ians. The issue was over Paul’s baptismal instructions. 

In Eomans 6 "baptism is described kerygmatically as dy- 

158 

ing and rising with Christ." Paul speaks in the per¬ 
fect tense of our having experienced baptismally Jesus’ 

death, but refers in the future tense to our experiencing 

159 

his resurrection. Eternal life is the goal. This 
"eschatological reservation" was the issue. 2 Tim. 2:18 
indicated that after Paul’s time this was interpreted to 

156 157 

Eobinson, op. cit., p. 228. Ibid. 

1 58 150 

Ibid., p. 30. 3 *Ibid. 
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mean "the resurrection has tafcen place already.” This 
Deutero-Paulinist author corrects this trend with a re¬ 
statement of Paul's formula (2 Tim. 2:11-12): "If we have 
died with him, we shall also live with him; if we endure, 
we shall also reign with him." 

That this correction was necessary was a problem 
of the trajectory of the "sayings collection." The 
canonized Pauline school of thought in Col. 2:12-13 had 

already omitted Paul's "eschatological reservation;" this 

1 So 

is also indicated in Sph. 2:5-6. Thus it is not too 
difficult to understand how the same Paul in 1 Cor. who 
had been opposed to baptismal resurrection was claimed by 
the Corinthian gnostic movement which refer to this be- 
lief as theirs. The Coptic gnostic library holds their 
view (49:15-16): "Already you have the resurrection." 

And quoting Paul (45:24-28): "But then the apostle said: 
¥e suffered with him and we arose with him and we went to 
heaven with, him." Our clue that this was a problem of 
the "sayings collection" comes from the writings of Poly¬ 
carp concerning baptismal resurrection (7:1): "Whoever 
distorts the sayings of the Lord to his own lusts and 

says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he is the 

163 

firstborn of Satan." That Paul's correction of under¬ 
standing Jesus* earthly death was intended to affect and 


l60 Ibid., p. 35. l6l Ibid. l62 Ibid. l63 Ibid. 
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correct this direction of the Wisdom tradition is not hard 

to see when we consider that a gnostic considering himself 

already resurrected would feel a "higher" grasp on the 

164 

"hidden sayings" of the Lord. How this might look is 
well attested in the discussion of the Gospel of Thomas 
above. 


Lord of the Future 

1 Corinthians is once again the Hew Testament scene 
for the kerygmatic rebuttal of this position's tendency. 

In the same way some Corinthians felt "already resurrect¬ 
ed," there was the feeling here that through wisdom and 
knowledge of Jesus' teaching, as well as their possession 

of the Spirit, their ultimate perfection had been accom- 
165 

plished. This realization made it "unnecessary" to be 
concerned for the present, or the coming of the Lord in 
the future. 

Paul recalls the cross of Jesus Christ to this 

problem. His argument is that the cross is an event in 

past history which corresponds to the future apocalyptic 

166 

acts of God (1 Cor. 11:26). Present time is historical, 

i far? 

and its Christological criterion is the crucified Jesus. 
Possession of the Spirit is an eschatological gift 


164 165 

Ibid. Ibid., p. 150. 

167 

Ibid. 


166 


Ibid. 
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derived from the cross (cf. ICor. 2:16; 12:1-3), not from 

168 

anticipation of the future. Thus Paul demands Christians 
he morally responsible in love for the present, and not 
ignore it. Once more, the earthly Jesus is seen appealled 
to as the Christian criterion. 


168 


Ibid. 
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CHAPTER Y 


INFERENCES FROM EARLY CHRISTIAN PLURALISM 

I. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
EARLY PLURALISM 

The immediate sociological development in each of 
the four "gospel” traditions beyond the criterion of their 
validity, visually shows the theological discrepancies ex¬ 
plicated above. Ihch instance of development had a future 
of continual theological reformulation as it struggled to 
maintain its validity in light of the event of its formul¬ 
ation. The Jesus common to this struggle becomes Jesus, 
the "point of departure," and not Jesus the "criterion." 

It is only in the kerygmatic tradition that Jesus the 
"criterion" is most accessible. For there, the humanness 
of the event is kept alive, allowing the Christian paradox 
to live. True orthodoxy, in light of this, is the faith 
that m ai n tains the tension in the Christian paradox. The 
particular problem of the immediate kerygmatic tradition, 
similiar to the others, is that the kerygma was elevated 
as creed and not as event, thereby also failing to count 
its criterion among its validness. 

A brief stylistic analysis is valuable to point, 
even more clearly, the need of positing some meaning to 
the criterion of the human earthly Jesus. But, if the 
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explanation to follow is misunderstood as another ortho¬ 
doxy, this complete study will necessarily fail. White- 
head maintains the genius of Christianity is that it never 
produced one possible theology, only an event. Uicaea 
produced an orthodox theology. If a question of orthod¬ 
oxy is being asked, it is the question of the "second 
quest." That is, is there an "orthodox" experience cal¬ 
led for by that event of Jesus that will serve as a 
criterion for Christian experience and discussion? It has 
never been considered another question than the "orthodox" 
one was being asked, only what was meant by it in early 
Christianity and today. 

II. SOCIOLOGICAL DEV2E.0PMENT3 01* PLURALISM 
Divine Man 

The "divine man" gospel never developed a clear 
communal tradition of its own. It seems to rather have 
developed in community patterns of organization belonging 
to the tradition of the "resurrected one." Nevertheless, 
it had a profound influence there. As expected, this 
development revived the importance of attributing mirac¬ 
ulous features to the apostles of this gospel, thereby 
documenting the divine presence in that power. Once so 
established, these "super-apostles" could rule, with an 
iron hand, existing Christian communities for their own 
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purposes. Christian faith, quickly became removed from 

any historical revelation of Jesus. 

Faith, developed instead along lines of personal 

piety and religious edification. Christian piety was 

nourished as "the" way to receive the benefits of such 

2 

miraculous deeds in the individual life. Ihe production 
of hagiographical literature to support this type of faith 
even on occasion replaced the canonical gospels as edify¬ 
ing material. 

Wisdom or Wisdom 1 2 s Envoy 

Schools were the outcome of this gospel. If Jesus 

was the bringer of Wisdom, then it would only be logical 

to develop more teachers to continue that revelation. 

Schools where "words" of wisdom were the object of study 

and where their cultivation in repetition of mythological 

stories was practiced, became the focal community for this 
4 

development. Ihe great gnostic schools in second century 

5 

Egypt are typical examples. Communities developed pri¬ 
marily around human needs, like churches, became theolog- 

6 

ically irrelevant. 


1 

James M. Robinson, and Helmut Xoester, Ira .lector 
ies through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress 
P?£ss, 1971)7^2187 - 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 223. 

5 6 

“ibid. Ibid. 
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Lord of the Future 

This expectation of Jesus* return in the future 

developed much like any apocalyptic sect. Socially and 

culturally they were the same. This gospel was central 

for groups whose eschatological expectations drove them 

from society, waiting in seclusion for the future coming, 

having only meanwhile to anticipate those distant bles- 

7 

sings. They did this through cultic expression "by 

”enthusiastic experiences,” like speaking in tongues and 

8 

communal "messianic" banquets. The Montantist movement, 

Q 

for example, is a development of this gospel. 

Resurrected One 

The church experience became the dominate expres¬ 
sion of the kerygma . It focused on the understanding that 
Jesus* significance had something important to say about 
human life and suffering. And it gave expression to that 
significance by means of a language deeply enriched by 
Jewish expectations and hopes.^ The church that ensued 
was not based on traditional religious, moral, or social 
patterns, but directly upon the "eschatological" conseq¬ 
uences of the belief in Jesus* suffering and vindication. 11 
That this was in fact the case is easily demonstratable 

7 8 9 10 11 

‘ibid., p. 229. Ibid. *Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 
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by observing that Christological and ecclesiological 

statements became interchangeable; e.g., the identity of 

the understanding of the church as "body of Christ" with 

12 

love and mutual responsibility. The paradox this de¬ 
velopment maintained caused it to be instantly involved 
with internal and apologetic theological struggles. To 
such an extent this was the case, that its survival 
initially became dependent on ignoring its own eschato¬ 
logical consequences in favor of maintaining "Christian" 
existence as adherence to its creed. 

III. IMPORTANCE 0? A CHRISTIAN CRITERION 

Throughout this study, the "historical," "earth¬ 
ly," "human" Jesus has been pointed to as the necessary 
criterion for Christian existence as well as the basis for 
uniting Christian pluralism. In each instance of primitive 
Christian pluralism studied, this criterion was the common 
element appropriated and summarily Ignored. Moreover, 
it can also be shown that orthodoxy was an early attempt 
to unite that pluralism by appropriating the leery gma as the 
tradition with the most promise. let today, as then, the 
struggle over the meaning of Jesus continues to advance 
Christian pluralism. Also, the pluralism continues to 
obscure its criterion in the same way. If the hope of 

12 Ibid. 
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evangelism is to project criteria of consensus for Christ- 
ian pluralism, the meaning of Jesus as the most important 
criterion becomes irreplaceably important. Therefore, 
if the "human," "earthly" Jesus might be that criterion 
for Christian pluralism, what is its possible meaning? 

Behind this suggestion of a criterion stands the 
hope of the New Quest of the Historical Jesus.^ Pro¬ 
posed below is a thumbnail summary of that hope, and its 
significance for Christian existence, and by implication, 
the claim of evangelism on Christian pluralism. 

At the center of the orthodox picture of primitive 

1 A 

Christianity and the Gospels was the kerygma . In this 
insight lies the distinction of the new quest from the 
old quest’s "historical Jesus," as well as the pattern 
for research into Jesus’ contemporary value. Recent 
understandings of historical methodology has allowed 
contemporary scholarship to examine the kerygma with a 
freedom from objective detachment which before focused 
solely on the historian’s Jesus. There has been dis¬ 
covered by this a formal analogy to hold between historical 
method and the kerygma . Both are concerned to communicate 
and enlighten dimensions of human existence surrounding 
men, the personal intentions and stances understood by 

^James M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1959)• 

l4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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men when meeting basic problems, answers men’s lives imply 

to the human dilemma, significance men have on those who 

know them, and the possibilities for existence which lives 

15 

present to others as alternatives. The kerygma . analog¬ 
ous to history, was an attempt to understand the deep- 
lying intentions of the meaning of Jesus by involving 
religious experience in an encounter with intentions and 

views of existence that could radically alter or even 
16 

change it. In its historical content, the kerygma of 
primitive Christianity was God’s eschatological action in 
the saving event of the cross and resurrection. Theolog¬ 
ically, that saving event is eschatological by its re¬ 
currence when proclaimed in the kerygma itself; i.e., the 
proclamation of Jesus’ death and resurrection is God’s 

demand for me to accept my death and receive resurrected 
17 

life. The kerygma calls for an existential commitment 

18 

and engagement to the meaning found in Jesus. 

furthermore, the kerygma understands selfhood as 

constituted by commitment to a context from which commit- 

19 

ment one’s existence arises. In the case of Jesus, we 

cannot avoid the fact he lived uniquely understanding his 

20 

existence as lived out of transcendence. This is the 
meaning encountered in the Gospel accounts of the kerygma 

15 Ibid., p. 39. l6 Ibid. 17 Ibid., p. 42. 

i o -jg 20 

Ibid., p. 44. Ibid., p. 68. Ibid., p. 69. 
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where the humiliation, the historical section of the 
ker^gma, is superimposed on the exaltation. The hist¬ 
oricity of Jesus is not used to legitimize the kerygma 
with a divine fact, nor prevent Jesus* self-understanding 
from disappearing into mythology. It is rather theologic¬ 
ally relevant because it bears the inescapably eschatolog- 

21 

ical confrontation of God with men. The existential 

meaning of the kerygma for men is a witness to the meaning 

of Jesus of Wazareth; i.e., the possibility for human 

22 

existence of transcendence within history. As symbol, 
kerygma becomes only the objectification of a historical 
encounter with God. 

The point is this. We have tried to separate from 
the primitive Christian myths and symbols their criterion, 
in order to understand the meaning in "Christian plural¬ 
ism." We have seen that meaning invested in the criterion 
of the "historical," "earthly" Jesus. The kerygma 
appropriated that criterion the best, and the canonical 
Gospel faced men with an existential encounter of Jesus' 
selfhood through its form. It is possible the new quest 
is approaching men today much like the early disciples by 
reintroducing an Easter faith to factual memory of Jesus* 
transcendent existence. Only when we can engage and 
commit ourselves to the existence seen in Jesus* 

21 Ibid., p. 78. 22 Ibid., p. 84. 
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existence of accepting his death, and living out of 
transcendence, does the transcendence within history, the 
possibility of new existence for us, arise. To say such 
an encounter is the eschatological event, is to say it is 
the Christian event. It is the criterion for which we 
have sought, the test of Christian witness. 
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CON TEMPORARY PARALLELS TO KOESTER'S VIEW OP 
PRIMITI7E CHRISTIAN PLURALISM 

I. IMPORTANCE OP RESEARCH 

American sects and religious movements have a 
curious affinity with the four primitive gospels shown by 
Koester. It is to these movements that the criterion ad¬ 
vanced above as distinctive for "Christian” belief be¬ 
comes particularly relevant in evangelistic discussions. 

In all fairness to sectarian beliefs, any such 
criterion could only be considered as an orthodox 
position in "evangelistic” discussions between orthodox 
and sect traditions. The sects usually have no need for 
apologetics, and in the same light would probably find 
the entire scope of evangelism advanced here as boarder¬ 
ing on "heretical" involvement from their perspective. 

It is also quite possible that this phenomenon was in part 
the reason "evangelism" within orthodox development became 
merged once again with mission. Because the criterion 
distinctive of "Christian" belief suggested by the 
orthodox position became in orthodox development itself, 
only a "point of departure," what could have naturally 
been a groundwork for evangelism was replaced within 
orthodox Christianity by apologetics and theological 
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debates. This is certainly not to say interchange was 
limited solely by the sectarian movements 1 resistance to 
discussion. Bather, it is being argued that the orthodox 
escape of simply labeling the sects as heretical is as 
much to blame. If that gap can be bridged, then evan¬ 
gelism may once again be a usuable tool for "Christian” 
discussions. 

What is proposed in this chapter is to look at the 
parallels between representative American sects and re¬ 
ligious movements, and the primitive Christian traditions 
prior to the orthodox development. The attempt is design¬ 
ed to show the legitimacy, in part, of these sects’ claims 
to be Christian, and yet stand totally outside orthodox 
development. 

The purpose, moreover, is to sharpen, if indeed 
not to challenge, the orthodox use of "heretical" as a 
label to discount these sectarian contributions to 
Christian tradition, and resist the effort of evangelism. 
If anything, orthodoxy should see itself as part of 
Christianity’s pluralism of options. What seems important 
from this research, however, is at least the development 
for orthodoxy of discussions with these sects in order 
that common ’’Christian” attributes can be realized and 
affirmed. Perhaps, thereby, differences can be discussed 
in relationship to a criterion inherent in their common¬ 
ality. If indeed orthodoxy is in part the synthesis of 
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primitive Christian gospels, it stands to develop much, from 
discussions with contemporary developments in some regards 
parallel to its primitive pluralistic origin. Likewise, 
the sectarian growth should he equally enhanced. Al¬ 
though the "criterion” suggested hy Koester's work is 
definitely a development of orthodoz thought, it can still 
serve as "one” starting point for evangelism within 
Christian pluralism. It would necessarily he the orthodoz 
evangelistic position, hut that development alone in 
response to the sect's position in American religion would 
he a major step towards some kind of unity within Christ¬ 
ian pluralism. 

There is ample detailed information available 
concerning the groups to he mentioned helow, so that lit¬ 
tle elaboration will he needed to indicate possible 
parallels with Koester's primitive traditions. Although 
the parallels are not assumed to he ezact, or even 
acceptable categorizations from the sectarian viewpoint, 
they are intended to show the plausibility of such 
categorization if only from the “orthodoz" position. For 
our purposes, this alone is sufficient enough intention. 

Furthermore, we should not ezpect the sects to he 
ezamined here to he predominately "Christian" in their own 
orientation. In the same manner as the primitive 
gospels were a curious amalgamation of current religious 
and cultural influences that reflected the way people were 
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affected by Jesus, the sects we will consider also reflect 
current religious and cultural presuppositions in the way 
in which they too appropriate Jesus. All that is intended 
is the roughest approximation of parallels in the way 
Jesus was viewed between these sects and the primitive 
gospels we have explored. In so far as we are able to 
achieve this, we will thereby have suggested the import¬ 
ance and legitimacy of sectarian "Christian” contribut¬ 
ions in the "evangelistic" struggle of Christian criteria. 
For Just as in the early church's pluralism of responses 
to Jesus, these sects represent developments from legiti¬ 
mate aspects of Jesus* life, and thereby must be consider¬ 
ed as part of the Christian witness. Christianity's 
ability to overcome its present antagonistic state of 
pluralism, will depend to a great extent on its ability to 
consider the "Christian" traditions of sectarian develop¬ 
ments among its "orthodox" struggles. 

We will proceed by examining representative 
American sects and religious movements by a four point 
outline where adequate information commends itself. The 
outline consists of the following: dominat divergent be¬ 
lief from orthodox synthesis and parallel primitive 
Christian belief or gospel; accompanying supportive 
phenomena and primitive Christian parallel; Christological 
development and primitive Christian parallel; sociological 
consequences and primitive Christian parallel. 
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II. PE&CE MISSION MOVEMENT 

The peace mission movement, the cult of Father 
Divine, is one of the most extreme of contemporary ex¬ 
amples of the primitive '’divine man" gospel. Although the 
movement is growing, literature is scarce. Still, the 
example is important enough to risk raising on the basis 
of two works: Father Divine : Holy Husband. by Sara 
Harris, and "The Peace Mission Movement of Father Divine" 
in These Also Believe , by Charles Samuel Braden. 

With a few major exceptions, Father Divine is just 
an evangelical Christian holding about the same beliefs 
as any evangelical church. He teaches man is a sinner who 
must repent in order to obtain salvation, which otherwise 
would not be within his power to obtain. Jesus is under¬ 
stood as the revelation of God's love come to earth for 
man, bringing the conditions under which man might be 
redeemed.^ 

The ways in which Father Divine diverges from 

orthodox belief, though few, are extreme. Father Divine 

2 

considers himself, as do his followers, to be God. And 
he claims his followers are already participants in the 
final benefits of salvation. 

^Charles Samuel Braden, These Also Believe (New 
York: Macmillan, 1956), p. 42. 

2 

Ibid. 
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To the first of these claims, Father Divine would 

never say himself that he was God. He appeals instead to 

the rather impressive record of his movement for the 

grounds on which one can decide for himself.^ He has, 

however, been quoted as saying: 

I teach that God has the right to manifest 
himself through any person or thing he may 
choose. If my followers, however, believe 
that I am God and in so doing they are led 
to reform their lives, and experience joy 
and happiness, why should I prevent them 
from doing so?4 

Though this is as close as he has ever come to saying 

positively that he is God, there is no doubt to anyone 

in his movement that he does in fact consider himself to 
5 

be God. Father Divine defines God, separate from him¬ 
self, as the "suprapersonal, if not the impersonal, ul¬ 
timate reality of all existence. God becomes real by 
being *tangibilated T in history, in Jesus, and in him¬ 
self. .. God is loving father , humble servant , redeemer 
7 

and saviour . Father Divine also holds that God may be 
incarnated in abstract principles or ideals which uplift 
the world, but that more importantly, are the saving ideas 

O 

embodied in an individual - the “word made flesh.” 

There is no consistent theological principle in 
any of these appeals, but rather reappropriated religious 

3 Ibid., p. 48. 4 Ibid., p. 47. 5 Ibid., p. 48. 

6 Ibid., p. 53. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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traditions and ideas. What perhaps is more important, 

however, is that his followers believe him. His followers 

ascribe to him every attribute that orthodox Christians 

g 

ascribe to their God, believing him to be a real in- 

10 

carnation of God. When asked why his followers believe 
this, we are presented with the same exact reasoning as 
for the claims of the "divine man” gospel: divine power 
expressed in miraculous deeds attest thereby the divinity 
incarnated in that human being. Followers over and over 
again attest to this when asked if Father Divine is God. 
One such witness, which seems typical of them all, re¬ 
ports: "Father Divine could not be anything else (God) 
and do the things he does; ...he heals the sick and 
raises the dead." 1 ^ Although the latter claims are made, 
they are not as common as the former attested "material" 

miracles that seem to be part of the daily life of 

12 

Father Divine's movement. 

To the second of these claims. Father Divine's 
idea of salvation is not that of an other-worldly faith. 

He promises no heaven hereafter, and in fact, discounts 
for his followers the idea of death at all!^ His 

9 Ibid., p. 43. 9 10 Ibid., p. 46. 11 * 13 Ibid., p. 44. 

12 

Consult especially Sara Harris, Father Divine : 

Holy Husband (Garden City: Doubleday, 1953). 

13 

Braden, op. cit., p. 65. 
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Kingdom of God is not a geographical place to which, one 

14- 

goes, but a place in consciousness where all can meet. 
Followers of Father Divine do not need to wait until after 
death, like orthodox believers might feel necessary for 
the benefits of salvation, but are instead already par¬ 
ticipants in the joys of the Kingdom; i.e., the enjoyment 
now of the personal presence of God. In this claim, a 
development clearly dependent on the beliefs surrounding 
Father Divine, is an intimate affinity to the kind of 
developments Paul encountered at Corinth, referred to in 
1 and 2 Corinthians. Those developments, like this one, 
had their origin in boasting religious figures, demon¬ 
strations of individual spiritual achievements, and the 
claims of a divine man. 

The basic supportive phenomena of the "divine man" 

gospel were miraculous deeds performed by Jesus, and re- 

inacted by his apostles and missionaries. Father Divine*s 

movement displays parallel phenomena. His followers are 

utmost believers that the day of miracles is not past, 

and that of course Father Divine should and can do these 
16 

things. 

The more extravagent miraculous claims have been 
alluded to above. The common "material" miracle is of a 
different nature, much less impressive, and though 

l4 Ibid., p. 63. 15 Ibid., p. 18. l6 Ibid., p. 28f. 
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se emin gly unimportant, is nevertheless the ground for the 

"spirit" of the belief. These miracles are numerously 

attested by everyone, and take the form of such things 

17 

as "seemingly never emptying coffee pots!" 

The economics of Father Divine's movement are 
part of the miraculous phenomena supporting his claims. 

The question is always "where does the money come from?" 
And investigation, it must be said, had not formulated a 
satisfactory answer, though plausible "disinterested" 
opinions exist. As to the actual financing of Father 
Divine's growing corporate sturcture, his believers have 
only one commonly accepted explanation: "Do you not re¬ 
call the feeding of the four and five thousand by Jesus? 

He had to begin with only five loaves and two fishes. 

Yet they gathered up twelve baskets of the fragments that 
remained over."^ 8 

Father Divine regards Jesus, like himself, as 
merely the temporal and physical embodiment of the 
Christ.*'^ Jesus, or Christ, is for him the "Saviour, 
way-shower, example, life-giver, health-giver; he is the 
giver of eternal pleasure, success, prosperity, and 
victory over all undesirable conditions; he is eternal 
emancipation, and the bringer of peace on earth and good 

17 Ibid., p. 28 . l8 Ibid., p. 27. 19 Ibid., p. 55. 
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20 

■will to men." Jesus is conceived, with, extreme attention 
as a person, i.e., as personal. And this attention is 
tom out in the theology of at least one of Father 
Divine*s spokesman: 

Christian religion got off on the wrong 
foot in the early days when the idea was 
built up of Jesus as a personal potentate, 
or king. This put God off as something 
apart from the masses. To me, the power 
of God was made visible and manifest in 
Jesus so that men could see that God really 
did deal in the affairs of men. Jesus made 
God's power manifest. 2 * 

When Jesus is conceived in much the same m a nn er 
as the "divine man" gospel does, the upbuilding of a 
community abused by a "super-apostle” as the result of 
Father Divine*s theology and position should come as no 
surprise. 


Jesus is continually stressed as the holiest of 

ideals to be sought after. The goal of man must be to 

accept the life and teachings of Christ as exemplified 

22 

and brought to bear in the Person of Jesus. Man’s en¬ 
deavor is to reproduce it. Moreover, not only reproduce 
it, but reincarnate it. We must strive to bring the 
Person of Jesus alive in the hearts and lives of our¬ 
selves as individuals, and then transmit it to others by 

23 

"harmonization." The gospel contains the life and 


20 21 22 

Ibid., ,p. 21. Ibid., p. 46. Ibid., p. 56. 


23 


Ibid. 
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teachings of Jesus, and by its acceptance, salvation can 
be secured. A poem sums up rather well this belief: 


So the Keynote to Salvation, 

To solve every, every problem, 

Is to accept of the Gospel of your SAVIOR 
And adhere to HIS message! 

And then you will find Peace, Joy, Life 
and Happiness, 

And Love and Unity, 

That not anything can scatter. 

It is wonderful! Wonderful! WONDERFUL! 
WONDERFUL! 

So the first thing to do is to accept of the 
Golden Rule 

And live the Life of Christ, for no thing else 
will do. 

If you think it is too great and too wholesome 
to live. 

Accept of the Golden Rule and Democracy as it 
is given 

And live it and express it until you can get 
morel 

For when you live it continually. 

The Spirit of Love will eventually flow. 

And all the Blessings from your SAVIOR will come 
directly to you 

And you need not to call it the Golden Rule! 

The Life of CHRIST is fully exemplified. 

And that Love that Jesus Spoke of is 
materialized.. 

It is wonderful. Wonderful. WONDERFUL! 

WONDERFUL! 24 


The parallel to the primitive "divine man" gospel 
looks to break down with the consideration in Father 
Divine's movement of Jesus' life and teachings. Whereas 
miraculous deeds are the central concern for that gospel, 

24 

Ibid,, p. 62. 
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to tlie particular exclusion of Jesus’ life and teachings. 

Father Divine’s movement here stresses the life and 
teachings. Still, we may regain the parallel by observing 
the omittance of Jesus’ death and resurrection in Father 
Divine’s christology. Although at points Father Divine’s 1 

theology shares the camp with not only the "divine man" 
and the "wisdom’s envoy" gospels, the disregard for the 
passion, and his own belief of being God incarnate, 
clearly supports exclusive parallels with the "divine 
man" gospel. Also, Father Divine’s practical theology 
supports this: "I have closed the Bible and Hymn books 

OC j 

that you might know your Lord." 3 

Koester reports that the sociological consequence 
of the "divine man" gospel was the development of abusive 
"super-apostles," who "ruled" over their followers. There 
is evidence of the same phenomenon here. Sara Harris’ 
study documents this with numerous cases of abusive and 
exploitative acts attributed directly to Father Divine. 

It would not advance our study to explore these by number 
or detail. However, the general trend of this charge can 
be seen in two cases. 

When challenged for position in his movement by a 
woman known as Faithful Mary, who came to consider her¬ 
self and God equal. Father Divine decided to return her 

25 Ibid., p. 40. 
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from a then very privileged status, to the kitchen as 
"help.” To avoid unrelated legal charges, Father Divine 
■went into hiding during this same time. Faithful Mary 
seized the opportunity and leveled the following and 
extremely damaging charges against him, and at a time when 
he was most vunerable. 

Father Divine was accused of entering his wife in 
critical need of medical attention into a poor hospital 
as a charity patient under an assumed name. The reason 
was, of course, fear that his followers would question 
his ability to perform miracles. 

Another charge was Father Divine T s sex life. 


"Dp in the chambers of Divine at night, 
with the lights low," Mary told, "Divine can be 
seen going through strange movements, while 
upon the floor lay several angels moving their 
bodies in sexual spasmodic jerks, disrobing 
themselves and some completely nude. They are 
hysterically crying out to him, and you can see 
that they are burning up and that the evangelical 
life is not in them. ...under the spell of 
hypnotism, their breaths rising and falling 
while the hands of Divine are caressing every 
curve of their bodies, and in this act of 
seduction he whispers, 'Tour body belongs to 
God. And now you are being blessed by giving 
your body to God.’" 

"On leaving the quarters of Divine, these 
angels can be heard saying, T Thank you. Father, 1 
and he replies, ’It’s truly wonderful. ! "27 


It is fair to say the accusations were not proven, and 


26 07 

Harris, op. cit., p. 79. 'Ibid. 
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that Faithful Mary may have had reason for falsely accus¬ 
ing Father Divine. Nevertheless, this is not by far the 
only instance of such reports of abuse. Perhaps the 
other extreme of irregularities accrued to Father Divine’s 
privileged status are those represented by Martha Green’s 

theory that ’’retribution serves as Father’s most imposing 

28 

example of divinity." These are deeply inculcated. 

The documentation is extensive, and sadistic. 

The social movement aspect of his cult is pro¬ 
foundly nationalistic, anti-racist, moralistic, pietistic, 
and pacifistic. A summary of this interest, in Father 
Divine’s own words, should be sufficient to conclude this 

development: "Americanism, Democracy, and Christianity 

29 

are synonymous. 

III. THEOSOPHY 

Theosophy is rich in diversity of thought and 
schools eman ating from its basic tenets. The treatment of 
Theosophy to follow could easily be extended to include 
those schools; e.g., New Thought, Christian Science, I-Am, 
Unity School of Christianity, Religious Science, liberal 
Catholic Church, Eosicrucianism, Spiritualism and 
Psychiana. We will, however, only examine Theosophy 
directly, beginning with the general beliefs. 

28 29 

Ibid., p. 162. *Braden, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Th e original Theosophical Society load three main, 
objectives: 1) The function of a nucleus to be a Univer¬ 
sal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction of race, 
sex, casts, or color. 2) The study of ancient and modem 
religions, philosophies, and sciences. 3) Investigation 

of the unexplained laws of nature and the psychical powers 
30 

latent in man. 

Under the first objective, the idea of a Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, Theosophy developed a doctrine 
of man that contains parallels to the major beliefs of the 
"wisdom gospel." Working from a restatement of that 
doctrine of man, the parallels can be shown. 

Theosophy understands man to have evolved from 
animal, vegetable, mineral, and elemental life, as part 
of a group-soul, before attaining manhood and his individ¬ 
ual soul. 31 Basically, man is a spark of God, a fragment 

of the life of God which at one stage of its evolution 

32 

individualized as a human ego. Man as Son of God pro¬ 
gresses through reincarnation toward realization of that 

33 

true self in God. 

More important than his physical body, man is 
given an astral body. This is the vehicle through which 

30 

J. Stillson Judah, The History and Philosophy 
of the Metaphysical Movements in America (Philadelphia: 
Westminister Press, T9575 T"p7 93. 

31 Ibid., p. 102. 32 Ibid., p. 103. 33 Ibid. 
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man has consciousness in the astral plane during sleep. 

After a time, the soul, or causal body, is able to free 

itself from even the astral body, and become in its 

34 

higher-mental plane the higher-heaven world. Now the 

causal body can mature and discern the nature of reality 

and realize the one unseparated Self in everything, thus 

entering the intuition plane where the Christ-nature 

manifests itself. This progression continues until the 

highest plane is reached where will becomes united with 
36 

God. 

The process through which one reaches this goal 
is the accumulation of enough karma through repeated rein¬ 
carnations, until they enable him to attain the super- 

37 

human state when he can direct his own destiny. The 

underlying assumption is that man is perfectible, and 

must pass through a series of reincarnations to rid him- 

38 

self of sins accured in previous lives. Man's destiny, 

then, is a choice between Nirvana or remaining close to 

this world and helping mankind becoming thereby an offical 

39 

member of the Great White Brotherhood of Masters. 

Choosing the latter path, his soul's awakening as self- 
seeking is forsaken for altruistic endeavor. At this time 

34 Ibid., p. 103. 35 Ibid. 36 Ibid. 37 Ibid.., p. 105. 

38 

William J. Whalen, Faiths for the Pew (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1963), p. .124. 

39 

Judah, op. cit. 
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a master will take him as a disciple, purifying and adjust¬ 
ing his karma, until he is proposed for initiation into 

40 

the Great 'White Brotherhood. Wow he can transcend his 

causal body and he united with the will of the logos, 

thereby becoming his agent for the evolution and guidance 

of mankind, and a directing power behind the world's 
41 

government. 

Theosophy is a wisdom religion teaching a panthe¬ 
istic God who does not think or exist, but is rather 

42 

thought and existence. Its occult cosmology is es¬ 
sentially a thorough-going theogony of emanations from the 
43 

Divine One. Ultimately there is the One known as God, 

the Cosmic Logos. He energises the cosmos as Brahma, 

44 

Creator, Yishnu, Preserver, and Shiva, Destroyer. 

Cosmic Logos has seven embodiments of his nature, the 

seven Cosmic Planetary Logoi, to which every star is 

45 

associated and finds expression in one. Our star. Lord 

of our Solar System and God for earth's mankind, is 
46 

Solar Logos. Our Solar Logos energizes our system as a 

47 

Trinity of the ihther, Son, and Holy Ghost. At the head 
of our world’s hierarchy of masters, are the lowest of 
superhuman divine Trinities: Lord of the World and 

40 41 42 

Ibid. Ibid. Braden, op. cit., p. 243. 

43 44 4c 

Judah, op. cit., p. 107. Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

46 47 

Ibid. ‘ibid., p. 108. 
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transmitter of energies from the logos, World Teacher or 

Bodhisattva, the bes tower of divine wisdom, and Maha- 

Chohan, revealer of activities typical of the third Logos, 
48 

or Holy Ghost. Thus upon entering the Great White 

Brotherhood, a master unites his will with Logos at the 

intuitional plane, becoming an agent for this divine 

Trinity. Theosophists therefore believe masters have 

been historical persons who finishing their earthly 

evolution have acquired power over space, time, mind, and 

49 

matter; e.g., Jesus." Thus Jesus was not crucified, but 

50 

only disappeared. Christ in this same regard was the 
consciousness of Maitreya, the World Teacher of Bodhisat- 
tva, who in order to reveal new truths in many times used 
other men*s body as well; e.g., Krishnamurti, etc.. 51 
Jesus* life, according to Gottfried de Purucker, former 
president of the American Society at Pt. Loma, can in 
fact be seen in the scriptures interpreted allegorically 
as the cycle of his initiation into the mysteries.^ 2 

The first parallel relates to the "wisdom gospel" 
belief that an ontological difference develops between 
the "enlightened" and other men. The actual process of 
enlightenment will be discussed below, nevertheless, in 
the maturation of the astral body. Theosophy shows clear 

48 Aq cn 

Ibid., p. 106. *Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

51 Ibid. 52 Ibid., p. 107. 
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signs of understanding men to evolve "ontologically" 
distinct from one another. Secondly, "wisdom theology" 
stresses a secret knowledge of God’s plan that is re¬ 
vealed to its adherents. That this is a shared dotrine 
is noted in the role of "agent" man plays in Theosophy 
upon entering into the Great White Brotherhood. A third 
distinct parallel is Theosophy’s identification of Jesus 
with logos, and a rather similiar discription of cosmo¬ 
logical and mythical dimensions to Jesus’ life. 

As striking as these relationships are, they are 
in no way sufficient in-and-of themselves for our com¬ 
parison. Parallels in the area of supportive phenomena 
also exist, though they lack the conclusiveness necessary. 
These should, however, he mentioned. 

The basic building blocks of both traditions were 
written revelations, or more simply, words. We have seen 
how this was the case for the "wisdom gospel," and we 
will see how Theosophie tradition is similiar in form. 

In contrast to the "teachings" of Jesus which were 
fundamental for the "wisdom gospel," Theosophy appealed 
totally to psychic experiences of its leaders. These 
experiences were written down and preserved much like 
Jesus’ teachings, and came to form their own legitimacy 
as "sacred" Theosophy literature. The temptation to dwell 
on the psychic experience never materialized, and words 
became the true medium. In both developments, the 
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religion served to impart through, these words secret 

ideas and truths which thereby were to enable men the 

escape from humanness to God. The emphasis in both 

religions on words , and not their revelations, accounts 

for the designation "wisdom." In fact, Anne Besant - one 

53 

of the founding figures - herself calls Theosophy a 

wisdom religion in her booh Secret Doctrine . 

The Christological development in Theosophy, which 

is essentially the same as the "American" development, is 

the crucial parallel to which we can now turn. This 

development was begun by Alice Bailey when she founded the 
54 

Arcane School. Alice Bailey claimed three Theosophical 

beliefs: 1) The idea of a divine plan according to which 

humanity was slowly returning to God. 2) The view that a 

hierarchy of masters led by Christ was working to fulfill 

that (divine) plan, and replace the need for the Church. 

3) fhe doctrines of karma and reincarnation as a solution 

55 

to her individual and personal problems. It was her 


^Braden, op. cit., p. 244. 

54 

This isn't the real beginning of the American 
movement. It had its origin in Katherine Tingley's Point 
Loma experiment where a school was built stressing the 
physical and spiritual dualism of man. To reach the 
spiritual apogee, one had to develop self-control of the 
mind - only! Her movement failed due to financial and 
inner-Theosophic allegiance struggles. Interestingly, 
though, two Christian schools were built immediately upon 
the vacancy of her efforts: California Western University 
and California Baptist Seminary at Covina. Judah, op. cit., 
pp. 109f. 

■^Judah, op. cit., p. 121. 
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second "belief that moved the American Theosophic movement 
on a direction tangent to its Eastern counterpart. 

According to Alice Bailey, Christ will be the new 
Messiah, who with h-ts masters, will approach closer to 
hu man ity and appear on the physical plane.^ Then the 
divine will - to-good will be transformed into hn-mq-n good- 
"which will result in peace on earth.^ This belief 
is in direct opposition to most occultist schools which 
see the termination of the Christian period with the 
moving from the Piscean Age to the Aquarian Age. Bather 
according to Alice Bailey, the Hew Age of Christ as Mes¬ 
siah will see instead the fussion of Christianity and 
58 ' 

Buddhism. 

The latest development of this American school of 
Theosophy, the Astra Foundation, aimed to combine Spirit¬ 
ualism, Theosophy, the Arcane School and Christianity. It 
regards itself as Christian because of a belief that 
Jesus is the leading master of the hierarchy of masters.^ 0 

Curiously, Theosophic developments, especially the 
American developments, and the primitive "wisdom theology," 
both understand Jesus’ earthly reality as an existence 
totally superceded by the presence of the divine reality. 
Furthermore, in each case that divine reality is realized 

56 Ibid., p. 126. 57 Ibid. 

r*p _ _ 

Ibid. • 59 Ibid., p. 133. 6 °Ibid., p. 124. 
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for man by appeal to special knowledge. Also, both trad¬ 
itions understand Jesus in the context of a full cosmo¬ 
logical and mythological dimension. The most obvious and 
distinct new development for Theosophy in the Arcane 
School of though is the concept of the second coming of 
Christ. The Theosophic frame of reference is obviously 
aborted at this juncture, and the influence of Christian 
ideas moves the Arcane School beyond usefulness to our 
study. Nevertheless, the development of Jesus represented 
by both religions serves the end of wisdom, and little 
else. 

The cultural impact of the primitive “wisdom 
gospel" was the production of schools primarily concerned 
with the cultivation of a tradition of words and wisdom. 
This was a direct consequence of its christological con¬ 
cept. In parallel manner, Theosophy has resulted in the 
development of schools, or societies, with only a most 
recent development identifying itself as a church - Astra 
Foundation. Prior to the Arcane school. Theosophy as a 
movement seemed plagued by questions of authenticity over 
occult revelations and writings resulting from those ex¬ 
periences. Often this took the form of leadership strug¬ 
gles between rival mediums. But with the Arcane school, 
itself a rival to Eastern Theosophy, more serious con¬ 
flict came when though maintaining itself as a school, it 
began to take on the form of a church. This slowly 
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removed it from Theosophic traditions, and to a great 
extent, the parallel sought here between it and the 
primitive "wisdom gospel.” Regardless, the christological 
development and the keen adherence to "wisdom teaching," 
maintains a crucial parallel. 

(The similarities between the primitive wisdom 
theology and development, and Theosophy and its related 
allies, are striking. I believe the parallels are also 
adequate to demonstrate for "orthodox" Christians a devel¬ 
opment of christology that has roots in their traditions, 
and that in light of the label "Christian" by some Theo- 
sophic Schools, there is indeed room for evangelistic dis¬ 
cussion. Moreover, the major exception to strict paral¬ 
lels, i.e., the development of a church consciousness, is 
not acutally a surprise, if we were to consider here the 
Marcion church format also developed from a wisdom relig¬ 
ion. Despite the label "church," their self-understanding 
is still one more congruent with traditional schools than 
churches. A sketch of their development as a "church" 
will bear this out. 

The keynote of the Arcane School is "service, 

,.61 

based on love of humanity." Unlike the Theosophic 
mainstream approaches to social reform, the Arcane school 
attempts correction only through the power of thought and 

6l Ibid., p. 131. 
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62 

prayer. 'These ideas about reform are consistent with 
the Arcane school's belief about the condition of man. 

The power of thought and prayer is Wisdom. The ailment 
over come is ignorance. The Arcane school speaks of 
ignorance, the lack of our identity with being or God, 
rather than the Pauline concept of sin; and of course 

there could be nothing parallel to the Christian idea 

„ „ 63 

of "original" sin. 

The Arcane School emphasizes no theological dog- 

64 

mas, but only Ageless Wisdom as recognizes by all ages. 

In much the same manner as primitive wisdom theology 
cultivated traditions of words of wisdom through the 
repetition of mythological stories, the Arcane school 
had advanced the Great Invocation to importance equal with 
them. The Great Invocation claims magic and divine pot¬ 
encies, which evoke the response of high "spiritual be¬ 
ings" for the work of the Great White Brotherhood through 
65 


its repition. Given by Christ in a reappearance in 
1945, it is believed.to hasten his "Messianic" return. 
It reads: 


Prom the point of Light within the Mind of God 
Let Light stream forth into the minds of men. 
Let Light descend on Earth. 


62 

Ibid., p. 130. 
64 

Ibid., p. 127. 
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Ibid 
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Ibid, 


, P 
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Prom tiie point of Love within the Heart of God 
Let Love stream forth into the hearts of men. 
May Christ return to Earth. 

Prom the center where the Will of God is known 
Let purpose guide the little wills of men - 
The purpose which the Masters know and serve. 

Prom the center which we call the race of men 
Let the Plan of Love and Light work out 

And may it seal the door where evil dwells. 

Let Light and Love and Power restore the Plan 
on Earth.67 


Students of the Arcane School are of two kinds, 

neither ow which seem any longer to he consistent with 

the Theosophic ideals of attaining Nirvana nor with Ma- 

hayana Buddhism. The school claims its students as a 

group that will become "the nucleus of the coming world 

68 

civilization." They should have such qualities as "a 

potent desire selfishly to serve one's fellow man plus a 

definite sense of spiritual guidance emanating from the 

69 

inner side of life." Here most clearly is seen the 

development towards a church, and a church expecting the 

70 

materialization of the Kingdom of God here on earth. 

One of the divisions of students will consist of 

those wanting to be disciples of masters who will act as 

intermediaries between the hierarchy and the mass of 
71 

humanity. The masters are then enabled to develop plans 


67 Ibid., p. 124. 
70 

'ibid., p. 124. 


68 69 

Ibid. *Ibid., p. 129 

71 Ibid., p. 125. 
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for the world's salvation, under the guidance of Christ, 

through the world over the next two thousand years. 

The disciples through whom the masters work are to work 

for the promotion of international understanding, economic 

sharing, and religious unity by treating all men alike 

73 

regardless of race, creed, or color. 

The second division are workers of good -will who 

may know nothing of the hierarchy of masters, but will be 

trained under the guidance of the master’s disciples.^ 

The recent Astra Foundation claims time has come 

for the different "schools” to be combined, since there 

are those now living that are able to grasp the full 

truth of the mysteries and not 3ust some portion of it.^ 

It calls itself a church, and thereby explains its concern 

to combine the "schools" of Spiritualism, Theosophy, the 

Arcane School, and Christianity. The Astra Foundation has 

developed a church in Santa Monica, California, where 

there is keen interest in especially healing. Messianic 

7 6 

and millennial beliefs. In spite of the Foundation's 
belief that "orthodox" Christianity is passing in favor of 
the "Ancient Wisdom," it has developed the following 
Christological statement in addition to recognizing Jesus 
as a Master: 

72 73 74 

' Ibid. .Ibid. Ibid., p. 137. 

yr p^/T 

Ibid., p. 144. Ibid., p. 140. 
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Jesus was a man - and lie was also God. He was 
not God as a Being compressed in physical form. 

He was God as an individual manifesting the God 
nature which resided with him...the highest 77 

spiritual aspect of his own nature, and of yours. 

This is a development for the Christian appeal. The 

Theosophic theology comes through louder when it denies 

"the Word" in the prologue to the Gospel of John refers 

to Jesus. They believe it refers instead to the "Ancient 

Wisdom." 


IV. JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 

The contemporary Jehovah’s Witnesses are almost a 
reincarnation of the "lord of the future" gospel adher¬ 
ents. They hold the same exact belief in Jesus, with 
nearly the same responses, and certainly appealing to the 
same Judistic tradition. The Jehovah’s Witnesses* present 
beliefs are considerably more straight forward and clear 
than any sects presented so far, and can be simply sum¬ 
marized for our purposes. 

The core of the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ beliefs, 
parallel to the "lord of the future" gospel, are the 
following assertions: 1) There beliefs are based on 
Old Testament apocalyptic expectations. 2) Jesus preached 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and the end of the age 


77 


Braden,- op. 


cit., p. 370. 
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78 

is therefore near.' 3) Jesus Christ is believed to re¬ 
turn to this world and lead the forces of Jehovah 
against the power and cohorts of Satan; i.e., come for 
redemption and judgment. 4) Revelations of Jesus con¬ 
cerning the future are continued through their prophets; 
e.g., Charles laze Russell, J. I*. Rutherford, and Nathan 
Enorr. 5) The need for resignation from this world to 
maintain their claim to be citizens of a far better soc- 
iety - Jehovah* s Wew World Theocracy. This foundation 
serves for a good deal of expansion and speculation among 
Jehovah’s Witnesses which tends to obscure these fundamen¬ 
tal beliefs. For the sake of completeness, however, some 
of the expansions will be briefly explored below to 
support this su mm ary, and are in no other way important, 
as the summary contains the parallels necessary for our 
comparison with the "lord of the future” gospel. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses reach into the Old Testament 

concept of Johovah for God. They give almost exclusive 

attention to one image of Jehovah - that of his judgment 

and power. They stress Jehovah is a jealous God, requiring 

submission from all who have blasphemed and reproached his 
80 

name. This is the seemingly sole will and purpose of 
Almighty God according to their belief; a will the 

78 

Whalen, op. cit., p. 78. 

79 Braden, op. cit., p. 372. 80 Ibid. 
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purpose of which will "be executed by the Beloved Son. 
Jewish apocalypticism was the tradition fundamental to 
their beliefs, and is the exact same origin for the "lord 
of the future" gospel. 

To he consistent with their understanding of 

Jehovah, the Jehovah’s 'Witnesses had to develop a careful 

Christology. Thus, they are fundamental Unitarians, and 

82 

flatly deny the divinity of Christ. Jehovah had 

created a spirit-son, who before becoming man, was known 

83 

as Michael the Archangel. Jesus took on the human flesh 

as a perfect man. This was necessary because Adam had been 

perfect, and sinned, and now nothing less than a -perfect 

84 

man could purchase the decendants of Adam. The ransom 

theory is thus explained: 

Jesus laid aside his spirit life (logos) and 
became a man.... He was a perfect man. ... 
and with full and complete right to life as 
a perfect man.... Crucified as though he 
were a sinner, "he died as a sinner, that sin¬ 
ners might live." Dying thus, however, he did 
not forfeit his right to life as a man; hence 
when he was raised out of death, he possessed 
that right as a valuable thing, which con¬ 
stituted the ... ransom price .85 

The redemption and deliverance of those of mankind who 

believe on God and Christ and who are obedient to God’s 

will, was only one of three purposes Jehovah had for 


81 82 

Whalen, op. cit., p. 82 . Ibid. 

33 84 qe* 

^ Braden, op. cit., p. 373. Ibid. 3 Ibid., p.372. 
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Jesus. The others were, of course, the vindication of his 
father's name, and the setting up of the Kingdom of Al¬ 
mighty God through which he accomplished completely his 
mission. 

This second coming of Jesus was believed by 

Bussell to have come in 1914, but turned out to be only 

an invisible event in the heavens where Christ dethroned 

87 

Satan and banished him to earth. However, we are then 

presently in the millennium, when at any time the final 

88 

battle of Armageddon may take place. The conclusion of 

this battle led by Jesus, will dissolve Satan 1 s rule, and 

all the wicked will have disappeared, along with death, 

89 

sickness, and evil. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses concern for evangelism is 
a problamatic struggle, seemingly inconsistent with their 
eschatology. Nevertheless, it is apparently necessary for 
the continuance of a community during the millennium. 
According to their eschatology, those righteous which sur¬ 
vive the destruction of Armaggedon, will live forever, and 
will be given the privilege to "be fruitful and fill the 
earth" with perfect creatures. Also to the Theocracy will 
be added those who will be resurrected from the dead: the 


®^Whalen, op. cit., p. 79. 

87 

ZLmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America (New 
York: Abingdon-C.okesbury Press, 1937), p.T7. 

88 30 

Whalen, op. cit., p. 78 . Braden, op. cit., p377. 
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faithful apostles and others like them who have died in 

faith, -waiting for the coming of the lord, the faithful 

men of old, and those who died without knowing the lord. 

These, however, will not he allowed to take part in the 

divine mandate to repeople the world because "they must 

90 

first be made righteous," The apparant need for evangel¬ 
ism, the making righteous, of these resurrected, is only 
the fact they wer not living at the time of the Armaggedon. 
This is supposed to be a thousand-year project - the 
thousand-year reign of Christ. At its completion, Satan 
will once again be released for the final "test" of the 
integrity of those "evangelized." The righteous live 

on forever in earthly paradise, while total annihilation 

92 

is the lot of the unrighteous. 

The phenomena of Jesus’ proclamations on the com¬ 
ing of the Kingdom of God, the eschatological events of the 
future, served both the Jehovah’s Witness and "lord of the 
future" beliefs. Moreover, the "lord of the future" gos¬ 
pel’s identification of Jesus as the decisive figure of 
the future, is the same christological development pres¬ 
ent in Jehovah’s Witness theology. 

Throughout their history of development, Jehovah 
Witness leaders have claimed differing and even opposing 

90 o i 

Ibid., p. 378. Ibid. 

^ 2 Whalen, op. cit., p. 83. 
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revelations, predictions, and prophecies. These claims 
seem to fit the moment, hut can and are still observed 
as revelations. Again, this parallels exactly the "lord 
of the future" beliefs that apocalyptic mysteries concern¬ 
ing the future were continued in revelations by Jesus 
through prophets after his death. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses’ development of beliefs cul¬ 
minate in a worldly existence not as easily lived in 
separation from society as the apocalyptic communities of 
the "lord of the future" gospel. Both, however, conceive 
of themselves as the true eschatological people, who must 
live in separation from society, anticipating and prepar¬ 
ing themselves for the imminent end. Today, all worldly 
power, especially that instilled in government, the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses’ claim is the tool of Satan. The 
problems of war and politics, and society in general, 
cannot concern them. They seek only to add converts to 
their members in the hope that they might thereby survive 
the Armageddon. The Jehovah’s Witnesses demonstrate a 
seclusion from the world, but only in its concerns and 
problems. They seem to use its courts to further their 
cause, a paradoxical alignment to say the least, and 
support the state by paying taxes. They have, however, 

03 

^James M.. Robinson and Helmut Koester, Trajector- 
ies through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Portress 
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a costly historical stand against having to avow any 
loyalty to that state. 

7. GOSPEL OP THE RE3UEEECTED OEE 

There is absolutely no parallel to this "pure" 
gospel, as formulated by Koester, in contemporary 
religions, sects, or churches. The reason for this can 
only he guessed at. It is important, however, to mate 
some attempt to account for the lack of this phenomenon 
in light of the importance for this gospel to "orthodox" 
Christianity. Above all, it must be kept clearly separat¬ 
ed from any identification paralleling it to "orthodox" 
Christianity. 

Eecapping the essence of this primitive gospel, we 
find first its origin in Judastic beliefs that God would 
some day conquer the powers of unrighteousness, suffering, 
and death by an eschatological act of raising the dead. 
Claims that Jesus had been seen alive by his disciples, 
and his recent position in that tradition, convinced them 
that Jesus had been vindicated by God in the act of rais¬ 
ing him from the dead. Furthermore, it was heralded as 
the first eschatological action of God, with the accompany¬ 
ing belief that God had finally begun vindicating the 
people Israel. The creed of Jesus who died, was buried, 
and was raised developed accordingly. 

Primitive elements of this creed were of two 
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emphasizes. One took Jesus’ death as an expiatory sac¬ 
rifice for sin and transgressions, and the other as a 

94 

Passover and covenant sacrifice. Later the title Christ 

(Messiah) was attributed to Jesus to express specifically 

the significance of Jesus’ suffering, death, and resur- 
95 

rection. 

It is very critical not to add "orthodox" assumpt¬ 
ions to this primitive creed. It requires no recourse to 
any of Jesus’ works, predictions of the future, or mir¬ 
acles, which all are of extreme significance to the other 
primitive gospels. This creed and gospel rather emphasize 
faith in the historical occurance of Jesus’ suffering and 
death. Here it is of particular importance not to include 
any notion of the historical Jesus as semidivine, for this 
would destroy its claim. 

The strength of the creed lies in its sociological 
implications. It appealed to all men and their existent¬ 
ial human condition by taking as its concern the common 
life of suffering, poverty, deprivation, lack of social or 

political identity, absence of total or accepted moral and 

96 

religious virture, class, sex, and death. This type 
of appeal was possible only because the creed lacked every 
identification except for life itself. However, this was 
also its weakness. Without an assertion as to Christ’s 

94 Ibid., p. 226 . 95 Ibid., p. 229. 9 °Ibid., p. 228. 
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fundamental difference from other men, i.e., a statement 
of divinity, this primitive Christian claim would in that 
time he reduced to a thorough-going relativism, with 
little assurance of vindication for its believers. 

It survived only in form as "passion,” or the 
kerypmp<-> framework of the synoptic gospels, and in 
appeal to the basic human condition. In the "orthodox" 
trajectory, the addition of "divine" assertions to this 
"resurrected one" gospel, as seen by the shift in for¬ 
mulation of the creed from "God raised (i.e., vindicated) 
him," to "he rose from the dead," were necessary for its 
absorbtion. 

If there is any contemporary parallel, it must be 

in the development of "orthodox" theological assumptions 

that assert Jesus’ distinction from other men was indeed 

97 

not ontological (divine), but ontic. 


^Lecture by John B. Cobb, Jr., at School of 
Theology, Claremont, California, May 13, 1963. 
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VII. conclusion 


On the basis of our investigation, we may now 
propose some tentative conclusions. We have seen that 
in the primitive church there was no distinction be¬ 
tween what we now think of as "mission" and "evangelism." 
On the contrary, they were originally the same. It was 
only with the development of a "Christian" creed that 
evangelism was conceived as speaking faithfully within 
the church, and mission as speaking to those outside it. 
This evangelism was itself a product of the "orthodox" 
creed. Prior to Walter Bauer’s exploration of orthodoxy 
and heresy, the creed was thought to represent the most 
original expression of Christianity. However, the creed 
has been seen to give way to an earlier stage in Christ¬ 
ianity’s development. Phis stage has been formulated as 
a primordial pluralism. The synoptic gospels demonstrate 
this pluralism, and are the source for understanding 
evangelism in its most original expression. Evangelism 
properly understood, like the criterion of Christianity, 
is definable in terms of this earliest pluralism. Evan¬ 
gelism becomes synomous with the Christian criterion, the 
effort to speak faithfully to the historical event of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

fhe pluralism of early Christianity is delineated 
by four "gospels," or interpretations of Jesus’ life, each 
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i-ritii its distinct sociological development. When attempts 
were made to conflate these in the synoptic creedal 
understanding of Jesus, the result was "orthodox” and 
inadequate. The individual expressions themselves each 
had their authentic and legitimate strengths, strengths 
which can "be seen in contemporary American sects. 

On the basis of these considerations, suggestions 
for contemporary evangelism can he formulated. The most 
important learning is the realization that evangelism 
is theologically separate from "orthodox" theology. 
Orthodox theology is only one expression of a possible 
variety of expressions that should be considered "Christ¬ 
ian” evangelism. Once this learning realizes axiomatic 
acceptance within Christianity, other more radical con¬ 
clusions as to the meaning of evangelism become apparent. 

One significant conclusion involves the criterion 
of Christianity as suggested by Eoester. Although 
Soester argues the criterion is most faithfully instruct¬ 
ive for Christian existence when realized within the com¬ 
munity of a church, the same argument can be extended to 
other structures than the church. In fact, an investigat¬ 
ion of the structures of Christian existence, based on the 
Christian criterion, will produce other forms of Christian 
self-expression than the Church. Whether or non those 
forms will offer.the totality of Christian existence the 
Church has promised, will depend more on how they are 
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informed by the criterion than how they compare to the 
structure of church ezistence. 

Pluralism within Christianity is not a pluralism 
of Christian criteria, hut a pluralism of evangelism; more 
simply, it is a pluralism in ways of speaking faithfully 
to the Christian criterion. Human ezistence ezpresses a 
vast multiplicity of concerns, each often felt as ultimate. 
Christianity is not limited by one form of ezpression, 
and can evangelistically speak to the spectrum of human 
concerns throughout the structures of Christian ezistence. 
To deny this ability, is to deny the Christian criterion. 

Discussion of the sectarian issue displayed 
vividly the inadequacy of former understandings of evan¬ 
gelism. This is suggested as symptomatic of a score of 
related concerns that need to be reviewed with a more 
adequate understanding of evangelism in mind. There are 
boundaries to what evangelism can adequately confront. 

But within the realm of Christianity, no matter the 
tentativeness of the relationship, there is a host of 
concerns still untouched but for an inadequate understand¬ 
ing of evangelism. 
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